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GOVERNESSES’ 





58 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 





44 LIFE SPENT IN THE SERVICE 
OF YOUTH—SECOND STAGE. 








“We have decided to engage someone younger 


‘Turned down’ as too old at forty-five or fifty—and with her life still 
before her. You cannot ‘retire on your savings’ at fifty. Besides, there 
are not enough savings to retire on. Many have made a little provision for. 
the future, but none can afford much. 


They look, then, for the secured Annuity which you can enable 
the G.B.I. to give. Jubilee Annuity No. 1 has been founded and 
filled, but more than 200 are waiting—and must wait on your 
response to this appeal. 


They stand before you. Are you, 100, going to 
turn them down ? 
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‘Then any one of my 
six blends will suit 


you; it just depends 






which character and 





flavour you prefer.” 


A Empire Mixture (Green Squares) +  ro$d. 

\\\ Curlies (Purple Squares) - . - 10$d. 

Cut Cake ( Yellow Squares) - - ind, 

Ripe Brown (Brown Squares) - - 11d. 

Original Mixture (Blue Squares) 1 /2}d. 

Matured Virginia (Red Squares) 1/34. 

NY Sold in the nea easy-to-open 1-0: airtight tin, 
Ali Blends are Medium Sirength, 
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Quality Lobaccos 
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PiPeE 


the most popular Pipe of the century, 
Hundreds of thousands of Pipe 
smokers throughout the world are 
now daily using Buttner Pipes. 


It gives a delightful, dry, cool and 
fragrant smoke and the unique and 
simple filtering system protects the 
throat, heart and stomach. 


Only high-grade materials are used in 
the manufacture of British Buttner 
Pipes and Filters. There is only one 
“BUTTNER” system, and clients 
should look for the name “ BUTT- 
NER” on the Pipe and carton, 


“ Standard"’ Models (with white 





rim). Dark rosewood shade or 
Hight briarwood shade, complete 
Pipe with spare filter . 5, 6d. 


“De Luxe "’ Models, ordinary shape 
(without white rim). Dark rosewood 
shade, complete Pipe with spare 
filter et et ge 10, 6d. 
Botiner Cigarette Holder (Lady's), 
length 6ins., with 10 filters (in 
various beautiful colours) 4. 
Buttner Cigarette Holder (Gent's), 
length 3%,zins., with 10 filters (black 
stem, dark brown mottled filter 
container) ee 
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Tobacconists stock 
the British  Buttner 
Pipe. If any difficulty in 
obtaining send order and 
remittance to? 

THE BRITISH BUTTNER PIPE COM- 
PANY, LTD., 49 QUEEN STREET, 

GLASGOW, C.1, 
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THE CAMERA THAT SHOWS YOU 
WHAT TO TAKE 


You don’t have to be a first- 
class marksman with the 
Rolleiflex—what we mean is, 
there’s no peeping through 
an impossibly small view- 
finder, to find, when you've 
“shot,” that you've missed 
the mark altogether. With 
the Rolleiflex you see your 
picture, actual size, right way 
up, all the time, even during 
exposure, so you are bound 
to get what you see. Unlike 
most miniature cameras, 
Rolleiflex pictures do not 
need enlarging. Takes t2 
pictures, 23 x 23, on a shill- 
ing 8 ex. 34 x 22 roll film. 
The high-class F/3.5 Zeiss 
Tessar lens gives sparkling 
results of any subject in almost 
any light. With new Rapid 
Compur shutter, £22.10. 0. 





———— Lists free. Generous exchanges. 
WALLACE HEATON 
High-class Camera Specialists, LTD. 


119 NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 
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By Appointment to H.R.H. ie The Prince of Wales. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ARDLY less important than Herr Hitler’s speech is 
the reception it meets with throughout Europe. 
On the whole the response has been good. The con- 
viction that, as Mr. Baldwin put it in the House of 
Commons, there is ‘* some light ” in the speech is general. 
In France, the habitual home of scepticism regarding all 
German intentions, Pertinax sounds a note of hostility 
so inevitable that it is immediately discounted, but 
opinion generally appears ready to await developments 
in an attitude of some hope. Italy objects only to the 
references to revision of treaties, but no attempt by 
Italy or any other country to stereotype European 
frontiers for ever can lead to anything but explosion. 
Poland, conscious of benefits accruing from her ten-year 
agreement with Germany, is on the whole favourable. 
Only Austria seems seriously discontented, though 
Herr Hitler’s assurance that Germany seeks neither 
annexation nor an .dnrschluss is as conciliatory a declara- 
tion as could be hoped for. The danger now is that 
valuable time may be lost. Herr Hitler’s speech has 
unquestionably cleared the air. Mr. Baldwin’s references 
to it in the House of Commons on Wednesday have, as 
might be expected, been well received in Germany. At 
this juncture Great Britain may have a decisive rdle to 
play as mediator and conciliator and no two men could 
exercise that function on her behalf with greater hope of 
suceess than Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Eden. The Lord 
President, in particular, whether in his present or a more 
exalted office, has the opportunity of doing signal service 

to the cause of European peace. 

* * * * 
The League and Abyssinia 

The gravity of the crisis created by the relations 
between Italy and Abyssinia docs not diminish. Italian 
tactics at Geneva are not yet fully disclosed. It is 
possible that Baron Aloisi is empowered to conform to 
tormal League procedure at the last moment. If not 


it is the duty of all other members of the League Council, 
first and foremost Great Britain and France, to stand 
with inflexible firmness by the provisions of the Covenant, 
which Abyssinia has quite properly invoked. They can 
evade it only in the open knowledge that such a betrayal 
would condemn the League to impotence at the very 
moment when the road to its assumption of a decisive 
réle in Europe seems open. Italy has been treated with 
the utmost consideration. There has been a studious 
avoidance abroad of language which she would be 
entitled to resent. But that she should claim the right 
to disregard her pledges under the Kellogg Pact, and 
dispense with the League procedure which would be 
unhesitatingly applied in the case of a smaller Power, 
would be intolerable. The League Powers must stand 
by their own pledges as League members and insist on 
holding the balance absolutely even between Italy and 
Abyssinia, even if it means Italy’s withdrawal from 
Geneva. No such development as that need be contem- 
plated, but it would be a far lesser evil than any weak 
capitulation to a Great Power at the sacrifice of justice 
to a weak and undeveloped State. On the original 
matter in dispute Italy may prove to be in the right, 
though it seems unlikely, but in withstanding the normal 
working of League machinery Signor Mussolini is putting 
himself so completely in the wrong that no Council 
member could in honour or decency support him. 
* a * * 

The Czech Elections 

The result of the general election in Czechoslovakia is 
of European importance. Its outstanding feature is the 
success of the recently organized German Nazi party 
(known technically for electoral purposes as the South 
German party), which has gained 75 per cent. of all the 
German votes cast, and returned 44 members to the new 
Diet, being thus second only to the Czech Agrarians, who 
have 45. The population of Czechoslovakia is some 
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14,000,000, out of whom over 3,000,000 are German- 
speaking. Politically the racial cleavage has till recently 
not been sharp, and there have for years been two German 
Ministers in the Cabinet. But the new Nazi party has 
organized itself with great efficiency, with abundant funds 
supplied from an unknown but not unconjecturable 
source, and by its suecess has almost swept the German 
Social Democrats out of the field. The consequences 
will be threefold. The Government bloc will probably 
still be just strong enough to control the Diet, but the 
racial division will inevitably be dangerously accentuated. 
The Pan-German movement in Europe, on which Herr 
Hitler sets great store, will be given a substantial impetus. 
And in Austria, where the situation across the border 
is closely watched, the Nazis will be immensely stimu- 
lated and the Social Democrats gravely discouraged. 
~ ok * * 
An Ambitious World Policy 
The United States Senate is rather strong in indivi- 
dualists, and not too much importance must be attached 
outside America to the comprehensive resolution on 
foreign affairs introduced by Senator Tydings on Tuesday. 
What the Senator from Maryland proposed was _ the 
assembly of an international conference at Washington 
to discuss international debts, reduction of armaments, 
currency stabilization and the revival of world trade. 
That is an heroic, though not inherently an impracticable, 
programme. Debts, currency and trade all in some 
measure hang together, and for the United States in 
particular disarmament is almost inseparably associated 
with debts, for the average American is utterly hostile 
to any idea of debt remission while the armaments 
expenditure of debtor countries is rising yearly. But 
Europe has its own affairs to settle first, and their 
settlement would greatly facilitate agreements with the 
United States. The Tydings resolution contains a 
useful saving provision, for it requests the President, 
“if not incompatible with the public interest, to advise 
such Governments as he may deem appropriate .. .” 
The adoption of the resolution might therefore have the 
useful effect of empowering Mr. Roosevelt to take action 
if and when he sees fit, without at all forcing his hands. 
* * * * 
Mr. Lloyd George on Public Works 
Mr. Lloyd George’s article on another page effectually 
disposes of the principal arguments against an energetic 
policy of public works in time of depression. The question 
is not, as he shows, whether public works are justifiable 
in any circumstances. They are, and must be, under- 
taken all the time. The question is how fast they should 
go, and at what time. There is no suggestion that money 
should be spent on schemes not highly desirable in them- 
selves, and worth having even in terms of cash values ; 
and who would venture to say that private industrialists 
unaided would or could undertake all the tasks that need 
to be carried out? A new Charing Cross Bridge, for 
example ? The point is that now is the time for national 
re-conditioning, when money is lying idle and is cheap, 
and when surplus labour is available and being paid for 
doing nothing. Also it must be on a large scale, if it is to 
produce those decisive results which would stimulate 
industry as a whole. And it must be financed by loans, 
for there will be assets to set against the capital, and to 
pay for the whole work out of taxation would impose an 
untimely, unnecessary and disastrous burden on the 
tax-payer. 
* * * * 
Clearing House Follies 
An interesting and forthright report on the recent 
mushroom growth of exchange clearing agreements 
was presented to the League Council this week by an 
unusually authoritative Committee. Clearing agreements 
ere a by-product of exchange restrictions. When a 


———=—= 
country, Germany for example, progressively restrict, 
payments abroad by its citizens, especially for deby, 
incurred, it is only natural that the creditor nation. 
such as Switzerland, should impound the sums ¢y, 
to Germany in payment for her exports, and apply 
them to the discharge of German debts to Swiss national, 
A clearing agreement compels all transactions betwee 
the two nations concerned to pass through this offsetting 
mechanism. The system has certain superficial attractions. 
it makes a minimum of trade possible and inculeates 
in the clearest possible way the lesson that imports pay 
for exports. But these attractions are specious, The 
Committee’s report shows that clearing agreement, 
rarely increase, and usually diminish, the total trac 
passing, and that they force it into unnatural channel 
by producing an absolute equality of imports and exports 
between each pair of countries. Much the most interesting 
part of the report, however, is its barely-veiled advocacy 
of devaluation, together with the removal of all r« strictions, 
for the European debtor countries. In English eye, 
this has for long been the obvious solution for the present 
deadlock. But on the Continent, still haunted by the bogy 
of inflation, such views are still dangerous heresy. It . 
significant of the rapid change of opinion that js jy 
progress to find them in an official report with French and 
Dutch signatories. 
* * * * 

China’s Prestige 

The decision of Great Britain and other European 
Great Powers to follow the example of Japan and raise 
their legations in China to the status of embassies js 
entirely to be welcomed. It will add to the prestige 
of the Nanking Government just when General Chiang 
Kai-shek has been securing respect for it in another 
way by the success of his operations against the Com- 
munists in the West. Nowhere does prestige count for 
more, and it was anything but encouraging to Chinese 
to see their country rated diplomatically on a_ lower 
Jevel than, say, Belgium. The financial situation in 
China is still desperate, and China’s extremity has more 
than once been Japan’s opportunity. But the outlook 
is on the whole improving, and any increase of stability 
in Europe will, for political as well as economic reasons, 
be to China’s advantage. Impending discussions on 
the Washington Treaties will raise again the whole 
question of the open door in China, and this country 
and the United States at any rate may be counted on 
to defend that doctrine with vigour. It is difficult 
to believe that Japan will openly challenge it. Mean- 
while Sir Alexander Cadogan, by his combination of 
solicitude for British interests and consideration for 
Chinese, has well earned the honour of being the first 
British Ambassador to China. 

. oe x* * * 

Paying Both Ways 

Mr. Chamberlain, in his somewhat arbitrary way, 
asserted last Tuesday that owing to the change in our 
fiscal system the proportions between direct and indirect 
taxation have ceased to have significance and are 0 
purely academic interest. But it is not at all a matter 
of academic interest that income tax should remain 
static at the old rate of about 4s. 6d. in the pound whilst 
the revenue from indirect taxes is constantly moving 
upwards. Mr. Paling complained that direct taxation 
had fallen from 66.9 per cent. to 57.3 per cent. He 
might well have pointed out that the increase of indirect 
taxation might have been expected to lead to an absolute 
diminution of direct taxation, such as has not happeneé. 
The point is that the Chancellor cannot go on taking 
credit for not raising income tax, or for reducing it by 
very small amounts, as if there had been no addition 
to taxation by the imposition of duties. At preset 
we pay heavily both ways, directly and indirectly. 
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————— 
Lawrence and the Arabs 
No one will question the decisive influence exercised 


by (Colonel Lawrence on the war in the East. But for 
his personal prowess, his imaginative understanding of 


the Arabs, his shrewd choice of associates, and_ his 
resourceful leadership in guerilla warfare the Arab forces 
could not have been mobilized and effectively used 
against the Turks, and Lord Allenby’s task in Palestine 
yould have been far harder. But whether he may not 
jave unduly increased the expectations and ambitions 
of the Arabs by the magnitude of his promises and by 
enabling them to over-estimate the character of their 
achievements in the War is another question. On the 
other hand, though the post-War settlement of Iraq was 
profoundly influenced by him, it would be unfair to hold 
him responsible for subsequent policy in that country, 
for that was largely determined by British political con- 
siderations and the desire to escape from Mesopotamian 
commitments. 


Oil in Britain 

The regulations under which prospecting for oil in 
Great Britain may be begun and mining operations 
undertaken have now been issued by the Board of 
Trade and laid on the Table of the Houses of Parliament. 
Licences must be taken out both for prospecting and 
mining in prescribed areas; and the licensees, having 
satisfied the authorities and made their own arrangements 
with the land-owners, will pay royalties to the State, 
and be required to conform: with various conditions laid 
down. The evils which have resulted in the case of coal- 
mining from multiple ownership of the mining royalties 
will be avoided. The State, as the owner in the last 
resort, though not the actual operator, can control the 
situation throughout, and avert the waste of divergent 
competing interests operating in adjacent areas. It is a 
wise provision that a maximum area for a mining licence 
may be as large as 100 square miles ; and, no doubt, if 
desirable, the same concern might operate over a larger 
area With more than one licence. 


* * * * 


Farmers and Factories 

The sugar beet controversy raises two distinct questions 
—the assistance, if any, to be given to the farmers and 
the assistance, if any, to be given to the factories. What- 
ever may be said of the farmers’ claim it is at any rate 
much the stronger of the two. As to the factories the 
following quotation from the City columns of last Satur- 
day's Daily Telegraph has its interest : 

“The prosperity achieved by the sugar beet industry in this 
country with the aid of the Government subsidy was amply con- 
firmed at yesterday’s meetings of the three companies known as 
Anglo-Dutch Group, when resolutions for the payment of 
tantial cash bonuses were passed unanimously. The com- 
concerned were the English Beet Sugar Corporation, the 
et Sugar Factory, and the Ipswich Beet Sugar Factory. 
he case of the English company the bonus is equal to 12s. per 
are, the Ely company’s bonus equals 13s. 4d. per £1, and the 
pswich company is paying 7s. per £1. A total sum of £740,000 

As the chairman of the Ipswich Factory indicated, 
payment out of accumulated reserves follows from 
the decision of the Government to limit the acreage of sugar beet 
cultivation. Further expansion thus seems out of the question, 
and retention of reserves unnecessary. All three companies 
have had a prosperous career since their formation. The English 
company, in the seven years 1928-34, has paid dividends totalling 
115 per cent. on the whole of its capital.” 






8 Involved. 


the bonus 


As the Greene Committee said of the shareholders in 
the factories, they, at least, have had their reward. 
The Agricultural Workers’ Union, who argue for the 
retention of the subsidy in the interests of the workers, 
are proposing that the factories should be taken over 
by the State. Certainly there is little reason to subsidize 
their shareholders at the cost of the taxpayer in order 
to encourage farmers to grow beet. 





The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary correspondent writes: Members 
are sharply divided on the significance of Herr Hitler’s 
speech. There is a minority who see in it nothing but a 
very astute move to play off England against France. 
They contend that the Fiihrer has accurately gauged the 
extent of pro-German sympathy in this country and has 
been at pains to play up to it. They further argue that 
he has been warned by his General Staff that Germany is 
not ready for war and that his speech indicates merely 
that he is playing for time. The great majority, however, 
are prepared to accept the pronouncement at its face 
value. To them it appears an advance on anything 
which Hitler has yet said. They attach particular 
importance to his declaration that he will not violate the 
demilitarized zone, and they point out that he has 
abandoned his original intention of claiming an air force 
equal to that of both France and Russia, and now pro- 
claims himself as content with parity with his strongest 
Western neighbour. They are insistent that the Govern- 
ment must do everything in their power to prevent these 
proposals receiving the same fate as did those of April, 
1934, and being instantly sabotaged by France. The 
view of the majority of the House is that in all the circum- 
stances Hitler could hardly have made a more conciliatory 
or more helpful speech. 


* aK * * 


The actual debate itself produced only a general de- 
claration of goodwill on the part of the Government 
towards the Reichstag pronouncement. It was obvious 
that the Cabinet had not had time to give the necessary 
study to the proposals to enable them to give a specific 
reply to the detailed points. There was also the feeling 
that no definite declaration ought to be made until the 
French had been consulted. In the circumstances 
Mr. Baldwin made an admirable response, frank and 
cordial and passionately sincere. His peroration on the 
problem that now confronted statesmanship “two 
thousand years after the birth of Christ”, of providing 
the means by which in an air raid the mangled bodies 
of children could be taken to hospital with the utmost 
possible speed, was as fine as anything even he has done 
in this Parliament. The long fight within the Labour 
Party on their attitude to the new increases in the air 
forces ended rather surprisingly with Major Attlee’s 
declaration that his Party would move a reduction in the 
vote. In the present temper of the country it is a 
decision that may cost them dear at the next election. 


* * * * 


In all the conflicting currents of political rumour only 
one certain fact emerges. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald will 
shortly resign the Premiership, if he has not already done 
so. He made a hard fight to remain, but unfortunately 
for him he appears to have promised six months ago to 
retire with the Jubilee celebrations. Of late his health 
has considerably improved and a successful speech on the 
last Foreign Affairs debate gave him renewed confidence. 
He wanted to withdraw his promised resignation, but his 
Conservative colleagues have held him to it. All efforts 
to shift Sir John Simon have as yet failed. One of the 
main difficulties is that there is no post to which he 
could retire with dignity except the Lord Chancellorship, 
and to that Lord Hailsham has a prescriptive right. 
There seems, therefore, no reason to suppose, as has been 
suggested, that a reconstruction of the Cabinet is just a 
matter of days. An altogether wrong interpretation has 
been put upon the recent visits of Ministers to the Palace. 
I understand that they were concerned, not with changes in 
the Ministry, but with the state of the national defences, 
with which the King was anxious to make himself fully 
acquainted. 
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THE GERMAN PROPOSALS 


HERE are only two ways of treating Herr Hitler’s 
speech—to regard it as fundamentally insincere, 
a deliberate screen behind which preparations for war 
can be pursued ; or to hail it, as Mr. Baldwin did in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday, as a weighty and 
notable utterance, deserving the most serious considera- 
tion. The first method leads straight to disaster. The 
second may not lead straight to salvation, but it means 
at any rate that the way of salvation will be explored. 
It ought to be not only explored but explored quickly 
and exhaustively. Too much time and far too many 
opportunities have been wasted already. Herr Hitler, 
unfortunately, was perfectly justified in his complaint 
that his previous advances had been completely dis- 
regarded. That was conspicuously true of his disarma- 
ment proposals of April of last year. It was the French 
who rejected them, but there has never been any evidence 
of adequate pressure on the French by our own Govern- 
ment. This country cannot be required to endorse 
every French veto. Now the Chancellor’s speech opens 
a new chapter. He may not mean all he says. That 
will be made quite clear before any detailed discussions 
that may be entered on have progressed far. But that 
the programme he proposes offers, on its face value. the 
basis for an agreement that would give Europe something 
like the assurance of settled peace is incontestable. 

The German proposals may be measured by two 
criteria—reasonable men’s ideas of what is inherently 
reasonable, and specific proposals which the leading 
States of Europe other than Germany have actually 
made. The latter is the better test, for by its application 
the width of the gulf, if any, which separates Herr 
Hitler’s ideas from those of Britain, France and Italy 
can be clearly gauged. The three vital questions are 
equality, disarmament and_= security. Germany in 
December, 1932, was promised equality of rights in a 
system providing for the security of all nations. She has 
taken that equality as regards armaments, and an 
achieved fact must be treated as an achieved fact. To 
make equality compiete Herr Hitler now demands that 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, in which all States 
are equals, shall be separated from the Treaty of Versailles, 
which discriminates at every point between victor and 
vanquished. There need be no serious difficulty about 
that. 

Those parts of the Treaty which Germany has not 
disregarded in the interests of equality she will faith- 
fully observe, even where, as in the case of the demili- 
tarized zone, they in fact constitute inequality. She 
strictly adheres to the Locarno treaties, and will supple- 
ment them by an Air Pact, though raising the question 
of the bearing of the Franco-Soviet agreement on them, 
and agrees to take her part in the collective system. pro- 
vided the door is kept open for revision and evolution. 
She will conclude pacts of non-aggression with neighbour 
States, but not commit herself to mutual assistance 
except in the cases covered by Locarno. Herr Hitler 
not unreasonably declares that his country will take part 
in no international conference the preliminaries of 
which have been discussed in her absence. He once 
more thunders denunciation against Bolshevism, but with 
the notable proviso that Russia’s internal affairs are no 
business of his, and his references to France are 
conciliatory. 

Much of this, it may be argued, is abstract and vague. 
That charge, at any rate, cannot be brought against Herr 
Hitler's offer in regard to armaments. The figures of 
Germany’s armed forces already announced will be 





regarded as the maximum limit, and the Chancellor 
appears to mean that they can be reduced as part of a 
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general disarmament agreement. This certainly applies 
to the Air Force, where parity with the other Wester 
nations (it is noteworthy that no parity is claimed wit 
Russia) can be fixed by agreement between them all, 4, 
regards aerial warfare, Herr Hitler accepts in its fulleg 
scope the proposal put forward by the British Governmey 
at the Disarmament Conference at Geneva for the com. 
plete international outlawry of all bombing, from whic) 
would follow naturally and in due course the abolition of 
bombing aeroplanes. The limitations proposed for tank 
heavy artillery, naval guns, warship tonnage and sy}, 
marines go again at least as far as the proposals Greg 
Britain has made at Geneva. These are notable facts, 
and to decline to mect Herr Hitler, and to meet hin 
promptly, on the ground he has chosen would be the com. 
plete bankruptcy of statesmanship. The precise method 
is no doubt matter for discussion. The simple and 
obvious course would be for Germany to resume her place 
in the Disarmament Conference and for the Conference 
to resume its deliberations where they were broken off, 
with the British proposals, which Herr Hitler’s own 
closely resemble, still before it. That would in no way 
compromise Germany’s relation to the League of Nations 
(of which she is in any case a member till next October), 
for the United States, which is not a member of the 
League, has been from the first, and still is, an active 
member of the Conference. 

Meanwhile it is essential in the interests of humanity 
and sanity to base Great Britain’s air policy on the 
assumption that Herr Hitler means what he says and 
will stand by his word. If the contrary is demon- 
strated, then the programme of 1,500 first line aeroplanes 
announced by Lord Londonderry and Mr. Baldwin on 
Wednesday will find few critics. But the interpretation 
put by Mr. Baldwin on Herr Hitler’s speech is open to 
serious question. Germany, said the Lord President, 
was claiming parity with France, and France had 1,500 
machines ; therefore we must have the same. But there 
is nothing sacred about 1,500. Herr Hitler said expressly 
that a maximum figure—any figure presumably—could 
be fixed at any time, by agreement, for all the Western 
nations. Why 1,500? Why not, pending total aboli- 
tion, the 500 which Great Britain proposed for herself, 
France and Italy in her draft convention of 1933? 
Parity leaves each country in the same position relatively, 
whatever the level. 

It may prove under test that Germany, having 
built her 1,500 aeroplanes, or something near that 
number, is unwilling to abandon any of them. In that 
case this country must build up to parity, however 
reluctantly ; without that international action against 
an aggressor might be foredoomed to disaster and the 
collective system break down. But the whole implication 
of Herr Hitler’s latest speech, as of many before it, is 
that Germany is prepared for drastic reductions so long 
as other nations reduce equally. In regard to material, 
which is more important than men, even than the recruits 
to be secured under the new conscription law, the Chan- 
cellor is explicit, giving the pledge that Germany “is 
prepared at any time to limit armaments to any extent 
which is also adopted by the other States.” In demanding 
recognition of the principle of the peaceful revision of 
treaties on some such lines as Article XTX of the Covenant 
lays down he is asking nothing unreasonable. On 
this and other points Herr Hitler’s good faith can 
soon be put to the test. Discussions on disarmament 
at Geneva and a Danubian pact at Rome, and Germany's 
willingness to sign an Eastern European non-aggression 
pact after further explanations, will prove whether 4 
new era of hope has in fact dawned for Europe. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF LONDON 


UE homage has been paid to John Nash, the architect, 
in memory of his death a hundred years ago. 
The occasion should not be allowed to pass in mere praise 
of his work. ‘This centenary differs from many others 
which offer no more than a plausible excuse for conferring 
a convenient topicality on bygone worthies. It happens 
that the century which has passed since Nash’s time 
has carried us from one turning-point in the history of 
[ondon to another, in many ways comparable. Nash 
anticipated change as we ought to be anticipating it. 
He had a creative conception of the needs and dignity 
of a changing metropolis as we ought to have, and he 
translated his ideas into accomplished fact whilst there 
was yet time. And just as he and his master, the Prince 
Regent, were inspired by Napoleon’s achievements in 
Paris, so we might be inspired by the example of 
Mussolini in Rome. Our task is even more difficult than 
that which confronted Nash, but the need to perform 
it is proportionately greater. 

He approached the problem of western London as 
Wren in an earlier period hoped to approach that of the 
City—with a plan; and he was fortunate in being able 
to “carry the greater part of it to completion. The 
metropolis with which he had to deal was one whose 
centre was not yet separated from the open country by 
hundreds of square miles of suburbs. Its circumference 
was still manageably near. But the time had just 
arrived when its expansion was to become extraordinarily 
rapid, and the early phases of this quick mushroom 
growth must already have been visible to Nash and his 
more observant contemporaries. Starting, then, with 
Buckingham Palace and St. James’s Park as his West 
End centre, he casts his eye northwards to the green 
extremity, and designs not indeed a complete “ green belt ” 
as we talk of nowadays, but a large green space, 
with an inner circular road and an outer circular road, 
surrounded with suitable residences. . This became 
Regent’s Park. Then he turns himself to the approaches 
to this pleasant area, and prepares an adequate and 
dignified way through the heart of the built-up region 
irom the one park to the other; and in the course of 
time we have Waterloo Place, Lower Regent Street, 
Piccadilly Circus, the Quadrant and the rest of Regent 
Street, conducting us to Oxford Circus and, via Portland 
Place, to Regent’s Park. Trafalgar Square comes into 
the general scheme, and a road was projected, but never 
constructed, leading into Bloomsbury. 

Our modern problem is different, but in many respects 
similar. It is complicated by the disorderly building 
which has gone on, undirected, for a century, and has 
doomed us now to the necessity of preserving any new 
green spaces we may contemplate ten miles, instead of 
one, from the centre. It is affected also by new traffic 
conditions, by the tendency towards higher buildings, 
and the enhanced value of land which makes the cost 
of demolition and clearance greater. But it is, or should 
be, eased by one factor in the situation to which attention 
has been insufficiently drawn. The demand for new, 
taller, modernized buildings leads to the constant pulling 
down of old buildings and the erection of new ones in 
their place. Central London is in process of being com- 
pletely rebuilt, though the reconstruction takes place 
piecemeal, and not all at once. This constant process 
of reconstruction affords the ideal opportunity, if only 
advantage were taken of it before it is too late, to rebuild 
central London in accordance with a plan as perfect as 
that which Nash actually carried out within his limited 
sphere of operations. 

Already the public mind is beginning to be prepared to 


such 


face these problems. There has been the Greater Londtéa 
Regional Town-planning Committee turning its attention 
to one aspect of the question, and the Ministry of Transport 
to another ; and some years ago Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
had the foresight to make town-planning powers applicable 
to built-up areas. Proposals for planning have been 
made in practical form for the areas outside London, 
and the Ministry of Transport has actually constructed 
the necessary arterial roads for bringing motor traffic 
to the edge of the busy neighbourhoods. But that is all. 
The traffic for which such splendid provision has been 
made on all the main roads converging on London 
rolls easily to the edge of the congested area, and then has 
to fight its way hugger-mugger by unsuitable streets to 
its central destination. 

Our town-planning and transport authorities have 
begun their planned operations from the outside. It is 
time they now made a fresh start, acting in harmony, 
from the centre, as Nash did. The centre should be in the 
region of Trafalgar Square and Charing Cross. The River 
Thames is the natural feature which should dominate 
the situation now, as it did throughout the greater part 
of London’s history. The Charing Cross Bridge scheme, 
uneconomically dropped during the economy epidemic 
of 1931, should be revived, providing, with its approaches 
on either side, a new artery from the centre of London 
leading direct into the undeveloped slumland south of 
the river, where demolition and reconstruction would 
soon prove to be profitable development. A new, tree- 
embellished embankment on the south would be the 
starting point of the needed and much-discussed western 
exit from London—possibly an overhead highway if 
the cost of cutting a low-level road were regarded as 
prohibitive. 

This is not the place to discuss the new developments 
which should be similarly planned northwards or west- 
wards from the centre. It is sufficient, perhaps, to point 
out that if a scheme for the development of central 
London is not thought out soon, and preparations made 
for carrying it out as opportunity presents itself, then the 
task, which circumstances will inevitably thrust upon 
London at some time, will become more difficult and 
more costly as new tall buildings go up and new vested 
interests are created. Many of these great new structures 
have already gone up. Others are about to be erected. 
Still others will come later. Projected frontages which 
might at moderate expense be set back now in return 
for higher building rights will not easily be altered when 
building has been begun. It is already late to start, but 
not yet too late. Never was there a moment in the 
history of the metropolis when it was so imperative 
that there should be an all-embracing plan, involving 
the voluntary or enforced co-operation of all the authorities, 
to provide for the development of central and greater 
London as Nash, in his day, provided for an important 
part of it. 

These comments have been confined to the problem of 
London, whose case is supremely important not only 
because it is the greatest city in the world, but because it 
is expanding more rapidly than any other British city. 
Also it combines the characteristics of an old town and a 
new. Yet similar problems are arising elsewhere—in 
populous growing towns in the provinces. Their task is 
not so difficult as that of London, and an effort made now 
would avert the necessity of a greater effort later. In 
some eases the clearance of slum areas and the relief of 
overcrowded areas should afford just the opportunity 
that is desired for a new lay-out of the centre and the 
proviajon of suitable approaches, 
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LABORATE as Herr Hitler’s arrangements for the 
broadcasting of his speech on Tuesday night 
were, his advisers seem to have left the world outside 
Germany out of account altogether. That, from their 
own point of view, was a considerable mistake, for if 
the speech was addressed primarily in one sense to 
National Socialists throughout Germany it was addressed 
primarily in another sense to the world as a whole. 
And a speech that ends at 10.30 can get no adequate 
treatment in British, still less in French, papers. Not 
only was there no time to write considered leading 
articles, but not even an adequate report of the speech 
was possible. No English paper, I believe, gave it 
verbatim on Wednesday morning, and it was a speech 
in which every sentence needed study. Even as I write, 
on Thursday, I am unable to find in any English report 
passages which I see are commented on by the Press 
of other countries. It was certainly not the fault of 
the London Press. The papers did astonishingly well 
in the circumstances. But Dr. Goebbels’ very active 
propaganda department would do a great service if it 
would print the speech in full in English and circulate 

it freely. 

* * * * 

The latest Epstein controversy is getting incredibly 
portentous. Consider its history. Mr. Epstein carves 
for the offices of the British Medical Association some 
statues eminently suitable for the offices of the British 
Medical Association. The B.M.A. sells its offices to 
the Southern Rhodesian Government, the statues at 
once lose their relevance and the Southern Rhodesian 
Government proposes to remove them. — Forthwith 
the art world is convulsed. Letters of protest 
by every eminent figure but one in that exalted milieu 
appear in the Press. ‘“* Who that one? you ask. 
Your heart instructs you.” Sir William Llewellyn, 
President of the Royal Academy, who explains that 
he refrained from signing since he had not ascertained the 
views of his own council. But an omission can be as 
bad as a commission, and for comment Mr. Epstein 
announces that he withdraws his candidature for associate- 
ship of the Royal Academy—whereon the secretary ob- 
serves suavely that he cannot do that, as the candidature 
lapsed several years ago. And now Mr. Richard Sickert. 
He resigns not merely a problematic associateship but an 
actual membership of the Academy—all because Sir 
William Llewellyn never signed that letter. Must the 
Epstein cult be fatal to all sense of humour as well as all 
sense of proportion ? 

* * * * 


In urging that Foreign Ministers should revert to the 
Old Diplomacy, as conducted habitually through Ambas- 
sadors, and forgo the new practice of frequent personal 
meetings at Geneva or elsewhere, Lord Hardinge of 
Penshurst raises many interesting questions. On the 
face of it negotiations through intermediaries are hardly 
likely to be more satisfactory than conversations face to 
face, though in the former case there is the distinct advan- 
tage that letters or minutes pass and are there perman- 
But I could justify the personal 
Take for example this : 


ently for reference. 
meetings on adequate authority. 

‘‘T had several opportunities of discussing with M. Isvolsky the 
various questions of foreign policy in which our two countries are 
chiefly interested, and 1 cannot help thinking that this direct 
exchange of views between the two Foreign Offices will be beneficial 
and facilitate the solution of most of our pending questions.” 
The writer is Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, then Sir Charles 
Hardinge, Permanent Under-Secretary of the Foreign 
Office. He was at the time (June, 1908) visiting Reval, in 
attendance on King Edward. 
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It was my privilege to know Jane Addams in Chicagy, 
in London and on the Continent over a long period. Thy 
point of a familiar saying is lost if we say merely that sy 
was the greatest woman of the United States. She wx 
entitled to be called America’s finest and most beloved 
citizen. Europe knew her best through her presidency 
over several international conferences. A _ lack of th 
linguistic gift made her technical efficiency in the chg 
less striking than that of several English contemporarig 
I could name, but no public woman can ever have excellaj 
Jane Addams’ practical wisdom and serenity of spirit 
In and around Hull House, Chicago, she was an x. 
tonishing influence—courageous, tender, playful, th 
instant refuge of every soul in distress. Her knowledg: 
of America seemed without bound ; everyone knew ap) 
reverenced her. By the bye, the common assertion tha 
Miss Addams sailed to Europe on the Ford Peace Ship 
during the War is quite inaccurate. She did not. 


* * * * 


How far is the right—not that any actual right can ly 
claimed at all—of the descendants of famous men (i 
women) to veto a play about them to be carried. “ Ro. 
setti,”’ dealing with the poet and artist, is objected to by 
a Mr. Geoffrey Rossetti, who is not a direct descendant dl 
Dante Gabriel at all, but a grandson of his brother, W. \, 
Rossetti. It is stated that in consequence of the objectio, 
the censor has refused to license the play. I have no 
seen the script, but if the censor himself saw no objection 
that, I suggest, ought to end the matter. Would the stag: 
have gained or lost if some direct or collateral descendant 
of the Brownings had taken exception to The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street? And when is a time-limit to be set! 
Could an objection to Clive of India be sustained ? 


* * * * 


Mrs. van der Elst may have a warm heart and a long f 


purse —I believe she has both, and I wish her nothing but 
well in her campaign against capital punishme nt—but | 
think she could do with a little co-operation in the drafting 
of her appeals. Here, for example, is the opening sentence 
of a leaflet I have had put in my hands : 

**T wish you who are earnest thinkers to realize what a terrible 
thing it is that a man or woman that very often is not in ther 
right senses and for the time unbalanced and has been proved 
could commit crimes that afterwards they themselves are stagger 
to think they had committed.” 

The full-stop seems a little premature, but there it 
Capital punishment of grammar and syntax is evidently 
still in vogue. 

* * * * 

I see that both Sir Samuel Hoare and Lord Lothian ar 
mentioned as possible successors to Lord Willingdon « 
Viceroy of India. Lord Lothian at present lacks on 
almost indispensable qualification for the post—a wile: 
but it is never too late to remedy that. But I shoul 
have thought any list of probable Viceroys should inclué 
the name of Lord Linlithgow, who was chairman both 
the Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture and of thi 


Select Committee of the two Houses on the Governmelti F 


of India Bill. 
* * * * 
“1 See Her as an Eacir.” 

“ Lord Londonderry’s peroration in the House of Lords: 
‘Methinks I see in my mind a noble and _ puissant. natio 
rousing herself like a strong man after sleep and shakitg 
her invincible locks. Methinks I see her as an eagl 
mewing her mighty youth and kindling her undazalet 
eyes at the full midday beam.’ ”’——News Chronicle. 

Didn't a man called Milton say something rather like 
this once before ? JANUS. 
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THE CASE FOR PUBLIC WORKS 


By the RT. HON. D. LLOYD GEORGE, O.M., M.P. 


HY should expenditure for Public Works and 
borrowing for such expenditure be stigmatized 
py the timorous, the didactic and the pretentious as 
transgressions against the principles of sound finance ? 
that kind of transaction is an everyday experience in 
pusiness. Call the works extensions, and the loans 
debentures, then expansion by means of borrowing is 
acceptable and commendable in business enterprise. 
Expenditure upon Public Works is not a novel idea. 
Jt goes on steadily all the time. Every day public 
money is being spent upon such national and_ local 
amenities and necessities. The whole question is whether 
the works are in the public interest, having regard not 
only to the benefits they confer, but to the means of the 
community which bears the burden of the undertakings. 
If they are not needed, to raise and spend money on 
them js bad business, but if they are required, then 
not to do so is even worse business. 

As civilization progresses and groy;s more complex, 
and the population becomes denser, the scope of the 
services Which the Government has to provide for the 
nation, the variety and the importance of the works it 
has to carry out on their behalf, steadily increase. To 
suggest that we should not fulfil our national obligation 
in this respect would patently be a counsel of barbarism. 

Public Works are never carried out before the need 
for them is clear—-very often not until long after they 
have become matters of urgency. At the present 
moment an intelligent survey of the field would bring 
at once to light an interminable array of schemes of 
real public value, economically sound, and urgently 
needed in the national interest. Their range and total 
volume are such that if they were all put in hand at 
once they would absorb far more labour and capital 
than could be provided without crippling the ordinary 
industrial life of the country. But sooner or later, and 
the sooner the better, they will have to be carried out 
if proper regard is had to the health, wealth and efficiency 
of the nation. There is hardly an area in this country 
where there are not arrears to make up. I cannot recall 
one which is in advance of its need. 

The question whether we shall spend money on Public 
Works is simply not arguable. The only issue is the 
pace at which we should press forward with that task. 
It is a question of acceleration, and, to a certain extent, 
of anticipation. Shall we, at a time like the present, 
when owing to depression of our industries we are unable 
to offer employment to a large part of our labour force, 
and a considerable proportion of our capital is similarly 
idle, seize the opportunity to expand and expedite our 
programme of Public Works; or should we postpone 
action until ‘‘ times are better,” till industry is booming, 
and neither men nor money can be cheaply spared from 
it for carrying out Public Works of which the country 
stands in need ? 

Business common sense would not hesitate about the 
answer. Its attitude is well represented by the pro- 
prietors of hotels in summer resorts, who use the slack 
Winter season for their painting and re-papering, plumbing 
improvements and building extensions. An opponent 
of the policy of expanding Public Works in seasons of 
depression would doubtless say to them: ‘ What ? 
With your hotel empty and your receipts down to zero, 
are you so foolish as to embark on all this heavy expendi- 
ture?” He would get the answer: “ Am I to wait till 
my busy scason, when every room is crowded with 
custom, and turn out my guests while I paint and plumb 
and build? Or dare I risk losing that custom when 


the good season comes because my hotel is dingy and 
out of date? As a sensible business man, I must get 
the work done now! ” 

On the application of this principle to national exigencies 
the report recently issued by Mr. H. B. Butler, Director 
of the International Labour Office, on ‘* Public Works 
Policy,” is significant and instructive : 

“The nations that have taken expansionist measures have 
managed to revive production and to reduce unemployment 
better than those which put their faith in the automatic operation 
of economic forces. ... There is less and less willingness to 
accept the thesis that all human agencies are impotent to control 
the fluctuations of economic fortune, and the fact that this senti- 
ment is becoming widespread is in itself a psychological element 
in the general situation which cannot be ignored.” 

There are, however, a small, but rapidly dwindling, 
number of people who reject the lessons of experience 
as a guide on this issue, and cultivate a fanatical enmity 
to the policy of expenditure on Public Works. You cannot 
convert them by any array of facts. Their veins are stiff 
with enervated doctrine. To them principle cannot be 
subjected to the test of experience. I never argue with a 
person who is the slave of a dogma. It is a waste of effort. 

The first test of any proposed Public Works should be 
that they are economically sound, and create a real 
addition to the nation’s wealth, strength and security, 
equal to, or greater than, the sum they cost. Of the many 
proposals for national reconstruction and development 
which I have submitted to the Government for examina- 
tion there is not one which, if executed, would not rank 
as a real national asset in any valuation. 

There is ample work, urgently needed, which stands the 
test of economic utility. Clearing the slums, making 
decent housing provision for the manual workers, improv- 
ing the roads, bridges, docks and harbours, extending 
the electrical supply and the telephone service, are 
examples of work which pay for themselves not merely 
in terms of added health, safety and comfort, which 
no currency can measure, but in solid cash value through 
the saving of money losses now incurred through disease 
and disability, traffic congestion, industrial inefficiency. 
The reclaiming and reconditioning of land, the repair 
and modernization of farm buildings, afforestation, the 
organization of marketing, the improvement of canals 
and small harbours, are not only sound business propo- 
sitions for the nation, but an essential part of the problem 
of national defence. Agriculture especially is a vitally 
important industry, which has for many years been 
starved of its due development owing to the fact that it 
has not attracted the general investor. Public expenditure 
to remedy this default, and enable agriculture to attain 
its proper development in the national economy, would 
be an eminently wise investment. The productivity of 
our soil is one of the most important aspects of the problem 
of national defence. We came within a few weeks of being 
starved into surrender when the Germans developed 
their submarine campaign of unrestricted destruction of 
all shipping in 1916-1917. 

The works undertaken ought to be on a seale which is 
commensurate with the magnitude of our unemployment. 
The additional expenditure on Public Works which the 
Labour Government sought to carry out in 1931 would 
have amounted to merely £10 million out of revenue and 
£15 million out of loans. On the basis of a vear’s work 
for 4,000 men for each £1 million spent, the £25 million 
which the Labour Government were arranging to spend 
in 1931 on additional Public Works would have given a 
year’s work to 100,000 men. Of what use was that, when 
unemployment was rising by more than a million on 
account of world trade conditions? The real lesson is 
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drawn by Mr. Butler in his valuable Report. He says 
that Public Works cannot produce any substantial 
effect, either in stimulating general economic activity or 
in reducing the volume of unemployment, unless under- 
taken on a large scale. Moreover, beneficial results seem 
to accrue only when Public Works are financed by loan 
rather than by taxation. 

There are hundreds of millions of available capital 


a 





which industry at present cannot use, and a policy 
expenditure on Public Works would give it a badly need 
outlet for investment. Bankers and financial authoritis 
of unchallengeable repute are emphatic that large gy, 
are available today for expenditure on Public Works 
without any encroachment on the supplies Needel 
by industry. 





[All World Rights Reserved.] 


THE GERMAN CAULDRON: I. A BRITISH POLICY 


By H. POWYS GREENWOOD 


HAD not intended to listen in to Hitler. It did not 
seem that anything he might say would affect the 
fundamentals of the European situation, with which 
these articles are primarily concerned. But somehow 
I could not resist turning that switch. Whatever else 
he may be,-the Fuhrer is a man. Nobody else in Europe 
quite strikes the same note. And once again he makes 
an offer, in simple and unmistakable language. If he 
is bluffing, surely it is at least worth while to call the 
bluff. The language Herr Hitler used seems to indicate 
that he is aiming rather at a general European under- 
standing than at a direct understanding with Great 
Britain. That is the really vital question for us to 
clear up. For there is no doubt that we can have a 
direct entente for the asking—the idea is even to be 
found in the pages of Mein Kampf. There is practically 
no German, however extreme his views, who would not 
welcome an understanding with this country which, while 
maintaining the Locarno protection on the West gave 
Germany a free hand in the East and South East. Unless 
my whole experience of Germany since the War is at 
fault, her renunciation of Western ambitions originally 
made by Herr Stresemann and repeatedly stressed by 
Herr Hitler is perfectly genuine. 

What Germany wants in the East she probably does not 
know herself. There is the Rosenberg plan for eastern ex- 
pansion (upon which Herr Hitler is said to have poured 
ridicule during the Simon visit); there is the idea of a 
Polish-German colonization of the Ukraine—a variation 
of the original Rosenberg plan ; and there is the “ Mittel- 
europa ” policy of forming a strong block with Austria, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Roumania, Bulgaria, &c., to 
replace the old pre-War Austro-German alliance. There 
is even, in spite of Herr Hitler's rooted antipathy for the 
Soviets and all their works, the old conception of Rapallo 
—the Soviet-German alliance directed against the west — 
whose exponents are, curiously enough, still to be 
found in such reactionary quarters as the Reichwehr and 
the Wilhelmstrasse. Which of these alternatives would 
be chosen, how Germany’s eastern policy would develop, 
are questions which are quite impossible to answer today. 
But a direct understanding between Great Britain and 
Germany could hardly mean anything else than a sort of 
bargain that we should cultivate our garden—the Empire 
—while Germany cultivated hers. Even if that is what 
Herr Hitler really means, it should not be rejected 
without careful examination. For what are the 
alternatives ? 

The first alternative is to strengthen the collective 
system, to support the efforts of France, Italy, Russia 
and their satellites to overawe Germany and _ protect 
the political status quo. The great weakness of this 
policy is that it involves sitting on all the safety valves. 
It assumes the possibility of perpetually maintaining a 
not particularly satisfactory political and. territorial 
settlement, against all the lessons of history. For the 
more effective the collective system of security is made, 
the less likely are interested parties to acquiesce in 


Treaty revision at their expense. Unfortunately the 
post-War period seems to show that treaties are qn) 
revised when the threat of force or the pressure of eyey}, 
absolutely compels their revision, 

The second alternative is to give way gradually, ste 
by step. Germany has rearmed by unilateral actiop. 
that is a fact which must be accepted because there \ 
nothing else to do. The state of Austria is obvioygy 
extremely grave; it is quite impossible to say wit) 
any certainty that there will not be a Nazi Governme 
in Vienna within the year or so. Here again, the Power 
will probably acquiesce rather than risk any march ty 
Vienna, particularly if Signor Mussolini gets mixed yw 
in Abyssinia. The Memel situation, as regards whic) 
Germany has an almost unassailable case, may at any 
time become acute. What would happen here ever 
today were the Germans, officially or unofficially, to tak: 
the law into their own hands ? Who would be prepared 
to go to war? Supposing one plum after another falk 
into Germany’s mouth, not because the German clains 
are regarded as just, but as a result of the threat 
foree, where is it all to end ? 

An old friend, one of the ablest British observers in 
Berlin, and a man of simple and direct habits of thought, 
always says that there is only one way to establish the 
peace of Europe. Germany is the key. Unless we can 
settle down and find a true modus vivendi with thos 
seventy million odd vigorous and intelligent people in 
the centre of the continent there can be no peace. And, 
my friend continues, there is only one way to make 
peace with the Germans. We must be two things, neither 
one of which is any use without the other. We must li 
absolutely fair, indeed generous, and we must be strong. 

Is not this simple idea another alternative, whos 
full implications are not easy to grasp immediately! 
Fairness towards Germany implies recognition of thi 
fact that there were certain manifest injustices it 
the Versailles settlement, particularly injustices whic 
rannot be reconciled with the basis of surrender—thi 
Fourteen Points. This whole question was dealt with 
in The Spectator’s leading article last week. My own view. 
for what it is worth, is that apart from the sordid story oi 
reparations the most inexcusable ramps—no other wort 
will really fit—of the Treaties were the prohibition of the 
Anschluss with Austria in defiance of the “ principle 
self-determination ” and the invention of ‘* mandates” 
in order to evade the point which clearly renounced 
annexations. That this last feature was based on what 


the Germans, with’ considerable justification, call the | 


29 


* colonial guilt lie,” makes it particularly nauseating. 
Thus, if there is to be Treaty revision, and such revisiol 
is the only way to demonstrate that major political 


changes can. be made without war, we in this country cal: | 


not merely point self-righteously to the naughty Frencl 
and Poles and Czechs and Lithuanians—as our pro 
Germans are apt to do; we must begin by taking th 
beam out of our own eye and frankly discussing the colonial 
question with Herr Hitler. That is the chief argument 
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for a grant of mandates to Germany. There are others. 
For example, as Dr. Schacht has pointed out for years, 
in this age of economic war the possession of raw materials 
and tropical products is vital. This is an incomparably 
stronger argument than the pre-War one that Germany 
needed outlets for her population; her colonies have 
never provided such outlets. And finally, there is the 
argument put forward to me by a leading Nazi who is 
peing shouldered aside by the extremist advocates 
of the Rosenberg Eastern policy. Apart from being a 
generous gesture calculated immensely to increase German 
sympathies for Great Britain, the allocation of mandates 
would tend to bring Germany back into Western civiliza- 
tion. It would open once more the lungs of Hamburg 
and Bremen, always the most Western and Anglophil 
of German towns. And it would tend to bring to the 
surface of the German cauldron a type of man fit to be 
entrusted with colonial administration—the von Epps 
would have to be preferred to the Streichers, and Christians 
to heathens, whom the natives would hardly understand. 

It will no doubt be asked what guarantee exists that a 
return of colonies and a comprehensive Treaty revision 
will satisfy resurgent Germany. There is no such guar- 
antee. But only a revision based on justice instead of 
hypocrisy will give us the moral strength to resist Ger- 
many if in the long run it proves impossible to fit her into 
the fabric of Western civilization. Moral strength, as 
the soldiers know better than anyone, is the soundest 
basis for military strength. And without that strength 
concessions to Germany may well become but the 
jumping-off place for fresh demands, 


I have always had an uneasy feeling that the last thing 
the extreme German nationalists, the men who con- 
sciously or subconsciously dream of world domination, 
really want, is to be asked to put their cards on the table 
and state their full demands. The step by step method 
is far more convenient, because there is no end to it. 
And the only way to counter this method is to 
endeavour to reach a final settlement now. It may be 
over-optimistic to think that is possible—for there is no 
finality in history—but at any rate the substitution of a 
freely negotiated for a dictated peace would make it 
impossible to cloak imperialist ambitions with a demand 
for justice and equality. 

Whether such a settlement can be achieved at all Ido not 
know. If Hitler is a really great man and sincere in his 
pacific protestations it must be possible. If there is 
good—as I believe—as well as evil in the great movement 
which has conquered Germany it must be possible. If 
the idea of ** Volkstum,” of concentrating on the unity 
and purity and prosperity of each people, is, as the Nazis 
claim, a rejection of the old imperialism, it must be pos- 
sible. But at any rate we should make the attempt. 

Let us try to avoid the fear complex which is distracting 
all Europe and to make a really bold effort to give a lead 
in its resettlement. That is the only way to establish the 
principles of international justice which were betrayed at 
Versailles. And surely that, rather than feverish rearma- 
ment or blind reliance on the * collective system,” is the 
way to achieve the strength which alone can protect those 
ideals of civilization and freedom for which we claim to 
stand. 


THE VENERABLE BEDE 


By E. E. KELLETT 


WELVE hundred years ago tomorrow died one of 
the best and greatest of English writers. Directly, 
we know little of him, and that little has to be gathered 
from incidental hints of his own; for no early Life has 
survived. Apart from the famous and exquisite story of 
his death, there is scarcely a recorded fact in his bio- 
graphy : legend has been called on to fill up the picture. 
Yet such is the power of character that no writer has left 
behind him a deeper impression of moral beauty, or 
roused a keener affection in his readers. Not to love Bede 
argues oneself unlovable. 

His life was closed about by narrowing cloister-walls. 
He entered Wearmouth Monastery at seven years of 
age; he passed over to the sister-foundation of Jarrow 
at fifteen; and he is not known ever to have left it 
except for a visit to Egbert at York, and perhaps twice 
on short excursions. He scrupulously performed the 
daily devotions, and the remainder of his time was given 
to the unhasting, unresting accumulation of knowledge, 
which in the end became positively enormous. He wrote 
on numbers and chronology, on Revelation and the 
Books of Kings, on poetry and history—in fact, on 
ulmost every branch of the science of his time. But we 
do not think of him as a bookworm. Somehow he kept in 
touch with outer things; and though, as his famous 
little Death-Song tells us, his thoughts were set on his 
“ need-faring ” to the other world, and his destiny there, 
this lower world, in all its human aspects, never failed to 
hold his interest. He must have been insatiably curious. 
Friends. pupils, strangers, from half-heathen Sussex, from 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, Rome itself—he plied them all 
with questions. In his very learned De Temporum 
Ratione, the first Western treatise to put chronology on 
a firm. basis, he mentions Iceland under the name of 
Thule, and tells us that it lies six days’ sail from Britain. 
One can almost see him buttonholing the fishermen by the 





Wear, and saying, ** Where have you been? How long 
did it take to get there?” 

From these people and others like them he gathered 
in memories of the past, letters and documents, the 
latest news; and. while his chief questions were about 
the Church, he asked eagerly about the affairs of State. 
And he sifted their reports, with a natural critical judge- 
ment separating the false or exaggerated from the true ; 
for truth was his first and last objective. We can detect 
that he had—within the limits possible to his time and 
profession—a shrewd eye for the over-imaginative 
raconteur, and that, though he dearly loved a miracle, 
he scanned heedfully the traveller’s tale. Mere hearsay 
he rejected as if he had been a modern judge on the 
bench. ‘“ I humbly entreat the reader,” says he in his 
dedication to King Ceolwulf, “that if he shall find in 
this writing of mine anything not according to truth 
he impute not the blame to me, for, as the rule of history 
demands, I have laboured sincerely to write down what [ 
could learn from common report, for the instruction of 
future ages.”” There is no work in our literature which 
bears clearer signs of painstaking research than the 
Ecclesiastical History. And that it has “ instructed 
future ages ” all historians know. Without it our know- 
ledge of early England would be pitiful indeed. 

The style, in his case at least, is the man, plain, direct, 
and unaffected. Here are none of the monstrous words, 
the contorted sentences, and the fantastic metaphors 
which disfigure Gildas and the Lorica, and which make 
Alcuin, as those who have read him inform us, unreadable. 
To pass from them to him is like laying down Bentham 
and taking up Goldsmith—* only more so.” No profound 
knowledge of Latin is needed to follow him with ease and 
pleasure. One can well imagine that this simplicity 
appealed to King Alfred, and was one of the reasons which 
impelled him to have the book translated into English. 
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He was orthodox, and on the “ Easter question,” 
which distracted his time, was attached to the Roman 
rule. But this does not diminish his admiration of 
the saints on the other side: Columba, Oswald, Aidan, 
are his heroes as much as, or even more than, Augustine 
or Paulinus, though it is a pity they are not quite sound. 
Charity. fair-mindedness, honesty of purpose, are every- 
where visible. whether he is dealing with Irishman or 
Roman. Rarely indeed is he harsh in his judgements. 
It is possible to see that he was no blind worshipper of 
the magnificent and haughty Wilfrid; but there is no 
overt censure; he is just even to a man in every way 
different from himself. Nor, though he does not spare 
to blame a cruel deed of Eegfrith’s, can he help showing 


sympathy with that noble but ill-fated king, to whom. 


indeed the foundation of both his monasteries was due, 
and in whose “sundorland” he was born. Contrast him 
here with Wilfrid's biographer Eddi, who can see in 
opposition to his here nothing but the spirit of Satan. 

His works had the suecess they deserved. The /istory 
was speedily known in France and Germany; — it is 
probable that our two oldest manuscripts are of 
Continental origin. The De Temporum Ratione penetrated 
even to Iceland, and the historian Ari quotes the “* Aldatars 
Bok of Bede the holy priest ” as saying that in * Thule ” 
there is sometimes no day in winter and sometimes no 
night in summer. 

Of his charm as a narrator there is no need to speak. 
The stories of Gregory and the Anglian captives. of Coiti 
the priest and the fleeting sparrow, of the Coldingham 
monastery and its righteous destruction, of the death of 
St. Audrey. and many others, are known to all. But per- 
haps I may be forgiven for quoting once again the story 
of St. Cuthbert on the walls of Carlisle, when Ecgfrith, 
against the saint's wish, had departed on his march 


———= 


against the Picts to the fatal battle of Nechtansmere—, 
disaster perhaps scarcely less momentous than Hastings 
itself: “‘ As some of the townsfolk were taking him 
round, to show him the walls of the city, and a wonderfy| 
fountain made by the Romans, he suddenly became dis. 
turbed in spirit, and leaning on his staff bent his face 
sadly to the ground: then, lifting his eyes to heaven, he 
murmured ‘ Perhaps even now the peril of the battle js 
over.’ And a priest. in thoughtless haste, said, ‘ How do 
vou know this ?’ But Cuthbert, not wishing to tell more 
of the revelation, said, ‘ Do you not see how changed and 
perplexed the air is? but what man can search out the 
judgements of God?’ Nevertheless he hasted to the 
Lady (Queen Eadburg), and spoke to her in secret (now 
this was a Saturday), and said, ‘ Mount thy ear at dawn 
on Monday, for it is not lawful to ride ina ear on the Lord's 
Day. and make all speed to the royal city (Bamburgh), 
lest haply the King is slain. And after I have dedicated 
a church, I will follow thee,’ 

* And the next day he preached the word of God, saying, 
‘When I was in my island, there came some monks on 
Nativity Day, and urged me to come out of that poor 
place, and spend a joyful day with them: and I went. 
But in the midst of the feast, I was moved three times to 
bid them watch and pray. And when they returned, 
they found that one of their number had died of the pesti- 
lence, and soon nearly all that brotherhood passed to the 
Lord. Wherefore ye also watch and pray.’ 

“When Cuthbert thus spoke, they thought he was 
alluding to a return of the pestilence. But next day, one 
who had escaped from the overthrow made clear the 
hidden meaning. For on the very day, and at the ver 
hour. when the man of God had his vision by the fountain, 
was King Ecgfrith slain, and his housecarles who defended 
him were all slain around him.” 


“THE ELDERS OF ZION” 


By S. K. RATCLIFFE 


T Berne, on May 14th, the astounding case concerning 
the so-called Protocols of the Elders of Zion came 
to an end. Suit had been brought by representatives 
of Jewry against certain leading Swiss Nazis for the sup- 
pression of these documents in the canton. The plaintiffs 
gained a decisive victory. though the penalties were light. 
The * Protocols” were described in the judgement as 
ridiculous nonsense, and the Judge expressed a hope that 
the day would come when the world would feel amazed that 
in the vear 1935 a question so idiotic as that of their authen- 
ticity should have been debated for seventeen days in a 
court of law. The proceedings. which began last October, 
turned upon a matter that defies analysis or description. 
The “ Protocols ” are fantastic lunacy, not so much a 
forgery as a crazy and malignant fake. They are today 
among the most notorious of publications—at once the 
silliest and the most dangerous of all incitements to Anti- 
Semitism. 

In England we have known this iniquity for fifteen 
years. Early in 1920 a half-crown pamphlet containing the 
** Protocols “ was published by Evre and Spottiswoode, 
under the title of The Jewish Peril. The first English 
scholar to point out its obvious character was, I believe, 
Sir Hagberg Wright. His word alone should have sufliced 
for any adult reader. after a glance through the pages. 
But the pamphlet continued to be widely circulated, and 
on May 8th its sale was stimulated by an article in The 
Times. from a correspondent who, though interrogative, 
was plainly impressed. Then The Spectator intervened, 
with the lavishness of space enjoyed in those heroic days — 
namely. a long leading article. of unmistakable author- 
ship, and a cetailed review of The Jewish Peril filling 


almost five columns. Mr. St. Loe Strachey noted a few 
points in the prefatory explanation which, as he said. 
were very “fishy.” and quoting the translator’s assertion 
* original documents stolen by a woman ” from one 
of the * most highly initiated leaders of Freemasonry,” 
he remarked that all of us knew that woman. The 
Spectator’s serious treatment of the “ Protocols,” as an 
example of the worst and most malevolent type of pro- 
paganda, brought out that able publicist, the late Lucien 
Wolf, who produced a convincing part-demonstration ot 
the genesis of the document, which, however, for all its 
weight of knowledge and proof, made no impression at all 
upon the journals devoted to *‘ the Hidden Hand,” then 
excessively vocal. It rema‘ned for a corresponcent of 
The Times, Mr. Philip Graves, to clinch the exposure bya 
brilliant piece of comparative criticism. 

“The Protocols of the Learned Elders of Zion” 
purport to consist of notes or minutes taken at secret 
meetings of the “* Sages of Zion ” or the “* Zionist Men of 
Wisdom.” divulging a diabolical conspiracy of Jewry, 
world-wide in scope. designed to overthrow Christendom 
by gold and bloodshed and to set up a Jewish super: 
government under a royal despot of David’s line. They 
were produced in 1905 by one Serge Nilus, a minor official 
of the Tsardom, from whom they came as “ signed by the 
representatives of Zion, of the 33rd degree.’? Many 
stories of the originals have been told, each one doubtless 
no less valid than Nilus’s reference to a theft accom- 
plished at the close of a secret meeting of the initiated 
in France. The first German edition appeared in 1919. 
They had already been thoroughly exposed when. it 
1922, Mr. Henry Ford used them as the basis of the 
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anti-Jewish crusade for which he afterwards expressed 
the fullest contrition. Their material is largely drawn 
upon by Herr Hitler in Mein Kampf. They were 
formally reissued by Herr Alfred Rosenberg as an 
essential portion of the Nazi canon. They have been 
translated into all the most important languages, and 
are at the present time being circulated in enormous 
numbers throughout the world. 

The * Protocols” have in the main a two-fold root. 
The first was disclosed by Lucien Wolf, who, following a 
German investigator, showed that much of the material 
had been taken from a novel (1868) by Hermann 
Goedsche, a forgotten writer of pornographic thrillers. 
This discovery was interesting, but it was entirely 
eclipsed a few months later by the triumphant achieve- 
ment of Mr. Philip Graves. In 1921 Mr. Graves was in 
Constantinople. There came into his hands from a 
Russian acquaintance a small book published at Geneva 
in 1864, entitled Dialogue aux Enfers entre Machiavel 
et Montesquieu, ou la Politique de Machiavel au XIX 
Siécle, a satire on the Government of Napoleon III, by 
Maurice Joly, a Paris lawyer. Mr. Graves’s friend, a 
White Russian refugee with an interest in the Russo- 
Jewish question, had found in this book a clue to the 
* Protocols.” Mr. Graves followed it up, and in three 
articles in The Times (August, 1921), since spread far as 
a pamphlet, he set forth in parallel columns many 
specimens of the surprisingly clumsy trick of plagiarism 





practised by the Moscow official. Professor Nilus took 
chunks of Machiavelli’s argument and prophecy, as 
devised by Maurice Joly for his ridicule of the Second 
Empire, ascribed them to a Jewish Elder, and, with 
the aid of Goedsche’s rubbish and what not made up 
100 pages of venomous rubbish into the “ Protocols ’*— 
a thing unequalled, one would say, in the modern age, 
for its mixture of clotted nonsense, sheer raving and 
pretentious malignity. 

For fifteen years now the reiterated explanation has 
gone along with an ever-renewed and expanding circula- 
tion of the ‘ Protocols’ as anti-Jewish poison. The 
exposure itself need never be done again; the Joly 
parallels finish the thing off. And yet I am struck with 
the odd fact that one most ironic aspect of the affair has 
not been so effectively displayed as it might have been. 
At first glance, said Nilus ingenuously in his preface, 
“these minutes might convey the impression of being 
what we call truisms, though expressed with a pungency 
and a hatred which does not usually accompany ordinary 


truths.” Exactly. The political substance of the ** Pro- 
tocols ” is pure Nazism: e.g., “ Only sheer force is vic- 


Violence must be the principle ; 
” One wonders how much of 


torious in politics ; 
Our right lies in might! 
Herr Goebbels’s direct propaganda has been lifted, 
without change as without acknowledgment, from the 
rich pages of Joly-Nilus ? And, meanwhile, there are no 
Protocols ; there are no Elders of Zion. 


THE HOMEWORK PROBLEM 


By JOHN BELL (High Master of St. Paul’s) 


HE question of homework in schools has lately 
raised its head again in many quarters, and there 
are signs of a more persistent opposition to the system 
than in previous generations. It is very difficult to lay 
down the law on homework in general, as it is obvious 
that the problem is not the same for pupils who have 
just entered elementary schools as for those who are 
shortly to pass on to universities or professional careers. 
Every teacher probably has his or her individual views on 
this subject, and it would be arrogant for anyone who 
has not surveyed the whole field of education to claim 
special authority to pronounce upon a vexed question of 
this character. Anything, therefore, I may have to say 
must be taken as my own personal view, and I am 
conscious that there are others who for reasons as good 
as my own will arrive at different conclusions. 

The case against homework may be summed up as 
follows: the school day is already quite long enough, 
without the addition of an hour or more of private study 
at home in the evenings. Many boys and girls have to 
spend an hour or longer in travelling to and from school ; 
they are tired when they reach home, and ought to be 
able to devote spare time then to reading, hobbies, and 
other occupations which will not be a tax upon their 
brains. Further, the modern home is not as a rule 
adapted to give children opportunities for private study ; 
flats and houses are of such a size that it is impossible for 
a boy or girl to work in the evenings except in a living- 
room, probably to the accompaniment of the wireless or 
the conversation of parents, brothers and sisters. A cold 
bedroom on a February evening is not an attractive alter- 
native. It is often difficult for a young boy who is not 
naturally studious to apply himself to Geometry or French 
sentences when the rest of the family are listening to the 
B.B.C. Dance Orchestra or planning to go out to the 
* pictures.” Homework in these conditions can be a 
heavy burden, and is not calculated to increase a desire 
for knowledge of subjects which may not in themselves 
be of particular interest to the boy who has to prepare 
the 


On the other hand, there is still a strong case for home- 
work, which becomes stronger as a pupil grows older ; 
obviously, the young child ought not to be given tasks 
that will occupy it for more than twenty minutes 
or half an hour, but as the time for public examin- 
ations approaches it becomes more and more essen- 
tial that the pupil should spend time on learning by 
heart and independent study, while the candidate for a 
Higher Certificate or a university entrance scholarship 
probably derives more benefit from private study than 
from any other part of his week’s work. Reformers 
would probably urge that examination requirements at 
the present time impose too great a strain upon young 
brains. It is impossible in the scope of a single article to 
deal with the whole system of examinations, and I must 
assume that for some years to come the majority of pupils 
in secondary schools (of which alone I can claim to speak) 
will be working for the School Certificate examination, 
taken about the age of 16, while a select proportion will 
continue their studies up to the stage of the Higher 
Certificate, taken about 18. 

It would be difficult, if not impossible, for candidates 
for these examinations to cover the ground necessary for 
success, if homework were abolished, unless school days 
or school terms were lengthened. To lengthen the school 
day would increase the strain upon those who have to 
spend time in travelling to and fro, and would make home 
seem merely a place for breakfast, supper and bed. To 
lengthen the term would mean exhausted teachers and 
probably exhausted pupils, while the overhead charges for 
fuel, light, chemicals, &c., would be considerably increased. 
I am aware that there are many who think school teachers 
unduly favoured in the length of their holidays ; it must 
be remembered that a teacher’s hours do not end when the 
school bell rings, and that often the week’s work means 
60-70 hours of arduous toil, as lessons have to be prepared 
and work corrected. Holidays are not always times of 
complete recreation for the teacher; vacation courses 
are becoming more and more common, and “rusty ” 
subjects must be brought up to date by further study 
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which cannot be carried out during term time without 
undue expenditure of nervous energy which should rather 
be at the disposal of pupils. For these reasons and others, 
I doubt whether longer terms would be a satisfactory 
solution of the problem. In boarding schools, where pupils 
are on the spot for the whole of the twenty-four hours, 
homework presents a much less difficult problem; _ it 
is always possible to arrange preparation for an hour or 
more during the evenings, and from my own experience 
I can say without hesitation that this does not impose too 
great a strain on the pupil in the boarding school. Were 
homework abolished in day schools, boarding schools 
would be in a_ position to cover more ground in 
the same time, and would find the work of preparing 
for examinations simpler and easier than the day 
schools. 

Those who are concerned with the future are aware that 
more and more leisure time will become available as less 
and less work is required from those engaged in productive 
industry. It is a commonplace that machinery can now 
turn out goods so rapidly that in a few years all that 
mankind needs will be produced in abundance with a 
much smaller expenditure of human effort and energy 
than our grandfathers could have believed possible. The 
problem of education at the present day is concerned not 
only with vocational training, but with the future citizen 
and voter, a citizen who will have a good deal of spare 
time on his hands. The content of education must to some 
extent be changed to meet changing conditions, and I 
believe that a greater place will be found in the school 


=—=—=—=—=—=_ 


curriculum for such subjects as handicraft, music, art ang 
design. Many boys and girls who are not naturally 
bookish will be attracted by one or other of these subjects, 
and will find their study, even for purposes of examina. 
tions, more congenial than that of literary, mathematica] 
and scientific subjects which appeal to a different type of 
pupil. If in such cases a certain proportion of the work 
set for private study at home were to be devoted to these 
subjects, I believe that homework would become lesg 
burdensome and boring ; almost every normal child takes 
a real interest in some part of what he learns at school, 
if it is properly presented to him, and those whose taste 
lies in the direction of practical work would probably 
welcome an opportunity to spend some time in the evening 
of every school day on what would amount to a hobby 
rather than a task. 

If the content of secondary education is likely to 
develop in these directions, I believe that the feeling 
against homework may be greatly modified ; at the same 
time, I believe that every boy and girl, at any rate from 
11 upwards, gains a great deal from having to carry out 
a piece of work without supervision or assistance from 
a teacher, and for this reason above all others homework 
is of real value as a part of general training during the 
formative years of life. There is too great a tendency 
for education to take the form of “ spoon feeding”; it 
is of real benelit to both character and intellect to have 
to wrestle with an attempt to solve unaided difliculties 
which would vanish almost immediately were a helping 
hand available. 


LAWRENCE AS I KNEW HIM 


By F. YEATS-BROWN 


S° much has been written, and some of it so well, 
by the people who knew Lawrence long and 
intimately, that I only add my memories to those already 
published because they are directly concerned with 
The Spectator. 

In 1927, when I was Assistant Editor of this journal, 
I wrote to Colonel Lawrence to ask him to become a 
contributor. To my surprise and delight I received 
an answer, signed T. E. S. (addressed to Miss Yeats- 
Brown, a title he obstinately refused to alter until we 
met in 1929) to say that he had read my article on Dirt 
Track Racing (anything to do with engines interested 
him to his dying day) and would be ready to review 
books occasionally, provided his identity was not dis- 
closed. Thereafter, in England and India, I kept him 
supplied with the latest Wells, Bennett. Huxley, D. H. 
Lawrence. whatever I thought would interest him. 
His criticisms were extraordinarily acute, and aroused 
great interest. Every contribution was accompanied 
by a note of apology for his style, or a protest that he 
was being overpaid. 

After my first meeting (he arrived unexpectedly from 
India and took tea at my flat in Adelphi Terrace House) 
I wrote an article, which I still have in proof, accompanied 
by his comments and the following notes : 

“Dear Shaw, Here’s the article. If you don’t give 
me your private consent to publish it, it will be scrapped, 
to my sorrow.—Y. B. 27.2.29.” 

*28.2.29. Dear Y. B.. I do not think it’s as good as 
dirt tracks: and I hope you will agree to hold it up. 
People won't care, perhaps, after the General Election. 
After all, I am vieux jeu. Sorry to appear to spoil your 
output: but my need is greater than yours—as the 
soldier did not say to Sir P. Sydney.—T. E. S.” 

Here. in part, is what I wrote : 

“Jt has been my fortune as a journalist to meet 


heroes and statesmen, and even a saint, but never a 
man with such a blend of qualities as that contained 
within this small figure in R.A.F. blue. His shyness, 


of course, is the first thing one notices about Aircraftman 
Shaw. The next is an almost inhuman reserve. He givet 
you the impression that he might vanish like the Cheshir¢ 
Cat, leaving nothing but his lips curved in a riddling smile, 

“ 'T. E. Shaw sat on the edge of my sofa, put his cap 
on the floor, brushed back his fair fine hair. At first 
sight he seems not a day over 25, but when you look 
close, the devil and angel of the Augustus John pictures 
are visible, and an agony in the eyes. 

“It is no pose on his part when he says that he has 
done with the East, and is glad of it. He is not Eastern 
at all, either in appearance or in mental texture. but 
Western steel. He might do greater things in England, 
if the need arose, than he ever did in Arabia. [In the 
proof Lawrence wrote “ Perhaps,” and put a question 
mark before this sentence. | 

“* My first thought was to urge him to write more for The 
Spectator, for there need be no secret now in the fact that 
he did in the past contribute some brilliant anonymous re- 
views to these columns. [Lawrence deleted the adjective.| 

“* T can’t write,’ he said, twisting his hands together 
nervously. ‘I tore up the last three or four things I did 
for you. You shouldn't have taken and paid for what I 
sent. However, your cheques have bought me a civilian 
suit of clothes.’ 

*** T suppose you were quite poor,’ I said. ‘ Yet you 
know quite well that you could make £20,000 tomorrow 
if you wanted.’ 

“*T draw four bob a day : two whole pennies for every 
hour I live, even when I’m asleep: that’s enough for me.’ 

* * But why do you spend your time in cleaning boots and 
polishing tables, when you are a master of English prose ?’ 

“*T prefer polishing tables to pushing a pen,’ he 
answered.” [Oddly, Lawrence altered this simple sen- 
tence, which I feel sure he used, to ‘ Vd rather work with 
my hands than with my wits.’ ‘Tome, this seems a rev cal- 
ing correction : there was an occasional streak of conven- 
tionality, even of triteness in his style—never, as far as I 
know in his talk—as if some psychological knot in lis 
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inside occasionally prevented the utterance of his sworcs 
bright, flashing mind. | As to writing, he continued, 
‘{ tell you definitely that I can’t. Wells said that The 
secen Pillars was a human document, but had no pretensions 
to be a work of art. That’s true.’ ” [Lawrence’s marginal 
comment is: ‘ Yet it did try, poor thing, to be art.’] 

«+ But Wells is an admirer of yours,’ I said, and added ; 
‘You are wasting your time and talents.’ 

“Was this an impertinence towards the man who has 
conducted the Arab campaign, set two Kings on their 
thrones, and written a masterpiece? Shaw answered 
that he is no longer interested in politics or in literature, 
and that his work on the larger stage of the world is done. 
‘Lawrence is no longer living, but Shaw is quite happy.’ ” 

* * * * 

The remainder of the article was concerned with 
the rumours that Shaw had worked for the Secret Service 
while in India. A spate of nonsense has been written 
about his mysterious life, both in this country and 
abroad. Before and during the War he was, of course, 
employed on secret missions. He casually mentioned to 
me once that he served as A.D.C. to Enver Pasha, in 
1912, [think. In 1916 he was one of three officers engaged 
on a strange—and_ unsuccessful—negotiation with the 
Turkish Commander in Iraq. But after he had enlisted 
in the Air Force he devoted himself entirely to “ the 
greatest adventure that awaits mankind,” the collective 
and continued conquest of the air. 

He hated lionizing, and silly publicity; but being 
human, he was interested in portraits, even photographs 
of himself; and he valued the literary opinion not only 
of his close friends, but of aequaintances such as myself. 
In 1930 he gave me The Seven Pillars of Wisdom to read, 
and the manuscript of his unpublished work, The Mint. 

Both books contain passages as well-balanced, tense, 
virile, evocative as any in the English language—that 
September night of horror and triumph when he allowed 
the “ grand rebellious Baba,”’ his racing camel, to extend 
her stride so that he entered Deraa quite alone—the final 
scenes at the conquest of Damascus—the last chapters 
of The Mint, where he races an aeroplane on his great 
motor bicyele—but neither book is of good craftsmanship 
throughout : in spite of the care he gave to his writing 
there are flaws of private mystification, jarring sentences, 
complications, obscurities, a straining for effect. They 
are the products of a fine brain under tremendous nervous 
tension, strained and half-starved as his body then was. 
They will live, because they are symbolical of the 
grandeur and misery of his time and because through 
them and in them shines the greatness of the man. 

Although I was never intimate with “ T. E.,” I saw 
enough of his kindness, humour, sensitiveness, to under- 
stand what a wonderful friend he could be. Once I 
spent a long day on Dartmoor with him, while he read the 
proofs of Bengal Lancer. He took immense pains to 
help me: his advice was wise, far-seeing, and, now that 
I come to think of it, prophetic. Afterwards we drove 
about in my baby Austin, discussing everything under the 
sun, [have never been with a more delightful companion, 
nor with a talker whose mind showed so many bright 
facets. A year later I spent a glorious day with him on 
his speed boats at Southampton. Once we met at his 
cottage, and several times in London. To me _ these 
hours remain magnetic with his presence, but I felt in- 
tuitively that I wearied him. He remained kind, remote, 
elusive. 

He has left us an example of selflessness which will be 
long remembered; and some magnificent prose. He 
Was 2 creature set apart for unusual tasks, with terrific, 
indeed terrible energies pent in his small body. They 

flared up at a great moment. Now the fires are ex- 
tinguished, but they will light up a long future in 
England's history. 





MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 


ANTALIZING sums of money were bandied about 
the Law Courts last week. Though Miss Ivy 
Dawkins and other matrimonially disappointed young 
ladies failed to secure any of it (it looks as if juries and 
judges were becoming less yielding on this head), several 
libellees did well. I do not grudge them the money ; 
they had obviously been badly used. But it set me 
thinking once again of the capriciousness of libel and its 
laws. Am not I also frequently a libellee, and what 
money accrues to me from it, or would were I to 
endeavour to obtain any? I feel convinced that I 
should not even be awarded the farthing so commonly 
handed to technically justified but jury-scorned plaintiffs. 
And yet wherein does my position differ from that of 
other purveyors of goods designed to be purchased ? 
Mr. Blank makes, for example, toffee. I mention that 
toffee in public print, saying that, though it may possibly 
have merits, I cannot, for my part, perceive them, and 
that it has the one very serious fault of being uneatable. 
Mr. Blank brings an action against me, produces a witness 
or two who have, in point of fact, eaten his toffee, proves 
that it is therefore not uneatable, claims a drop in his 
sales consequent on my remark, and that I have made 
him and his toffee contemptible, and is awarded several 
thousand pounds and costs. I cannot, of course, pay, 
so am flung into gaol. 

Mr. Dash makes, mutatis mutandis, a similar comment 
on my own literary productions, of whatever kind, 
saying that they suffer from the serious fault of being 
unreadable. The remark is not (let us suppose) made 
on a book sent to Mr. Dash for criticism (this should 
confer privilege of free comment, both in the case of the 
toffee and the book), but made at large in article or 
lecture, and unprovoked (except by the tedium occasioned 
to Mr. Dash by his attempt to read my works). I 
bring an action; I produce a witness who has, in point 
of fact, sueceeded in getting through some book of mine, 
proving thereby that it is not quite unreadable ; I claim 
a drop in sales and that Mr. Dash has made me and my 
books contemptible; and I do not believe that any jury 
or judge would award me even a farthing. You may say 
that these honest men might be prejudiced by finding 
my books unreadable themselves; but however much 
they might privately endorse my distaste for Mr. Blank’s 
ioffee, they would, I think, still award Mr. Blank his 
thousands. Whereas I, financially injured and rendered 
professionally contemptible, would not be held to have 
sustained any damage. In the name of suffering millions 
of my fellow writers (justly suffering, you will doubtless 
hold, but that is irrelevant; anyhow, should not the 
makers of custard powders, tapioca pudding;, and 
breakfast foods suffer justly too ?)—in the name, [ say, 
of myself and colleagues, why should we not be given the 
same legal facilities for obtaining large sums of money as 
our fellow citizens ? I remember the case of a singer, 
accused of being “an incompetent  breath-holder,” 
because (it was alleged) he made use of too many h’s 
in singing. The jury, in a mood of delighting to see big 
money pass, awarded him two thousand pounds (or 
was it three ?) How many thousands do I ever get from 
the members of the public who call me (however truthfully) 
an incompetent writer ? Yet is it more contemptible to 
hold your breath incompetently than to write incompe- 
tently? Many an honest man and woman errs on the h, 
either by excess or deficiency or both, inspeech and song. 
And many, too many, an honest man and woman errs 
in writing incompetent books. And I say that both, if 
either, should be consoled with money when told so. 

Something must be done about it. The money is 
there, fellow writers, if we could but get hold of it. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 
“Hervey House.” By C.R. Avery. At His Majesty’s 


Tuis play may best be described as a domestic Cavalcade. 
Its subject, forty years of the changing fortunes of a ducal 
mansion, seems a fragment snatched from the fabric of 
Mr. Coward’s vast sentimental design ; it exhibits about the 
same standards of taste and temper ; it is no less well-meaning 
and no less unconvincingly didactic ; it makes its appeal at 
the same level and it is similar in its method of presentation. 
From time to time it reveals other debts as well—notably 
in its final scene, where a stage cluttered with packing cases 
and echoing with the blows of hammers recalled, not to its 
own advantage, The Cherry Orchard. But neither Tchekov 
nor Mr. Coward was brought to mind in what, apart from 
psychological absurdities, is perhaps its most distinctive 
characteristic—the long sequence of anachronisms and errors 
of fact which it would take a specially enlarged number of 
The Spectator to record. 

The master of Hervey House, a baroque mansion filled to 
capacity with squabbling relations and dignified servants, 
is the Duke of Shires, a Liberal politician who never appears 
to do anything more liberal or more political than remark 
that he will stand firm in the position which he has adopted. 
In private life he honours a wife in Grosvenor Square and loves 
a mistress round the corner in Brook Street. His wife, a woman 
of sublimely equable temperament, whatever she may do in 
private in public smiles on this alliance and appears unable 
to tire of inviting Mrs. Gerould to her house. It is true that 
Mrs. Gerould is always reported to be able to advance his 
Grace’s political career, and from time to time it is hinted that 
she is engaged in doing so, but the Duke never appears to 
progress beyond the stage of being about to achieve the 
dignity of oflice—a rising politician with permanently weighted 
feet. On the stage it is not Mrs. Gerould but his wife who 
assists him in his career, and her aid seems always to be in 
the nature of rescue work. At the beginning of the play she 
eomes to his aid and successfully defies a Socialist opponent 
who has forced his way into Hervey House when he has 
proved unable to deal with the situation. In the middle of 
the play (the date is then 1901) we find her extricating him from 
a diflicult position and dealing effectively with the same man 
who must now be met not with defiance but with conciliation. 
And from 1901 onwards she is presumably his only support, 
since in that year both Osborne and the Labour Party make 
the termination of his alliance with Mrs. Gerould a condition 
of their continued support. Mrs. Gerould withdraws to the 
Continent, and after a melting scene on a winter’s afternoon he 
does not see her again until his last minutes in Hervey House. 
She reappears again in the last moments of the play when the 
packing cases have just had the final nails driven into them 
and the Duke, crippled by rheumatism and taxation, is on 
the point of leaving for good and abandoning Hervey House 
to the housebreakers. Mrs. Gerould has done well for herself 
in the interval and possibly she could have done well for 
him too, but it was foolish of her to lose her opportunity by 
taking up ten years and twoacts without producing any results. 
It also seems a folly on the dramatist’s part to enforce so 
severe a separation, since little is gained, either for the Duke 
or the progress of the play, by her departure and much is 
lost from both. 

The main pretentions of the play are preposterous, but more 
than one scene is theatrically effective, there are some excellent 
character sketches embedded in its fabric, and it is from the 
consideration of these, of Mr. Tyrone Guthrie’s brilliant pro- 
duction, Miss Molly McArthur’s décor, and the excellence of 
the acting that what pleasure we feel proceeds. Mr. Nicholas 
Hannen makes what he can of the incredible Duke, Mr. 
Stafford Hilliard, Miss Margaret Rutherford, and Mr. Alan 
Webb provide well drawn sketches in smaller parts, and 
Miss Gertrude Lawrence’s Mrs. Gerould is a charming and 
skilful portrait. But the success of the evening is unquestion- 
ably Miss Fay Compton who, as the Duchess of Shires, bril- 
liantly gives life to a character which is in essence both 
incredible and utterly banal. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


The Cinema 


“Brown on Resolution.” At the New Gallery 


IN spite of its title, which rather suggests a treatise by a 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, this is a film of naval adventur, 
A great deal, therefore, depends on good technical detail, and 
here the production is beyond reproach. The handling ¢ 
guns and signals, the phrasing of orders, the examples at 
discipline and etiquette and so on—all this is thoroughly ¢, 
vincing, at least to the layman. Certainly there ought to 
no mistakes, for the Admiralty, agreeing for the first time, 
co-operate in screen drama, gave the Gaumont Compan 
generous assistance, including the loan of the * Iron Duk’ 
and other warships. 

The story, adapted from Mr. C. S. Forester’s novel, open 
with a late Victorian prelude. A greengrocer’s daughter \ 
about to be sold in marriage to a half-wit as part of a deal fy 
the expansion of her father’s business. But during a visit {) 
London she falls in love with a young naval officer, and eventy. 
ally—after refusing to marry him for fear of spoiling his caree 
—she is left with his child to support. Perhaps the gree. 
grocer’s grim household is a trifle overdrawn, but on the whok 
these early events are well done, without waste of time ; anj 
Miss Betty Balfour, once the tomboy heroine of so many 
British films, shows a considerable gift for quietly emotional 
acting. Her son, grown up, becomes an able seaman in th 
Navy; and the essential action of the film starts with the 
sinking of his ship, an old cruiser, while tackling a much mor 
heavily armed German raider in the Pacifie soon after the 
outbreak of war in 1914. He is picked up by the German 
ship, which puts into the rocky and deserted harbour of 
Resolution Island in order to mend a hole in her side. Brown 
knows that a British battle-cruiser, the ‘ Leopard,’ is likely to 
arrive before long ; he escapes from his friendly captors, swims 
ashore with a rifle, and successfully delays the German ship 
by shooting at the men who climb over her side to mend the 
hole. 

Up to the moment when Brown starts shooting, the story is 
fairly credible, but it is not clear to me why the German captain 


could not simply have swung his ship round so that her damaged | 


side stood away from the island, which would have given 
perfect protection for the repairs. Actually he sends a landing 
party to look for Brown and finally bombards the island with 
shell-fire. At last Brown’s rifle is silenced and the German 
ship is ready to sail; but outside the harbour she meets the 
* Leopard ’—whose captain, of course, is Brown's father—and 
is promptly sunk. 

It will be seen that the pattern of the film is familiar enough, 
but it is unusually exciting because most of the details are 
unusually realistic. Mr. John Mills—except when he fails to 
control his Oxford accent—is excellent as Brown ; the smaller 
parts are all well played, and the Germans are allowed to be 
good sailors and credible human beings. The scenes on the 
island—particularly the climbing of the landing party up the 
arid rocks in blazing sunshine—are vividly photographed, and 
the fighting looks very like the real thing. No attempt is 
made to surround a modern naval battle with false romance, 
for victory is here attributed entirely to weight of gun-power. 
Twice we are shown a weaker vessel battered to pieces, and 
nearly all her crew drowned. 








At the Plaza 


Tuts English version of Erich Kistner’s novel will inevitably 
be compared with the German version shown very successfully 
over here not long ago. Kiistner’s pleasant tale of the tracking 
down of a thief by a gang of koys is now given a London 
setting, and in the part of the thief Fritz Rasp is succeeded 
by George Hayes. The boys are a lively crowd, only occasion- 
ally conscious of the producer's drilling, and Mr. Hayes’ thief 


“Emil and the Detectives.” 


“has just that touch of dream-like distortion which the story 


demands. The rest of the film is too matter-of-fact, and in 

this respect inferior to the German version ; but it moves 

briskly along and remains a freshly unusual entertainment. 
CHARLES DAVY. 
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Music 
Opera Buffa at Covent Garden 


A BUBBLE of nonsense, iridescent, buoyant, alarmingly 
fragile yet miraculously unpricked—such was the first act of 
y'ltaliana in Algeri. There is a possible alternative view. 
some may have thought it silly and unfunny and not worth 
ying sixpence to see half a dozen singers stand in a row 

and make noises like children imitating a dog barking at a 
military band—‘ T'sing-pom-bow-wow !”’ In that case it 
were better to stick to Wagner. The majority at Covent 
Garden, however, hailed with delight the chance of getting 
away from the cyclic drama and best behaviour and the 
eyelorama, not always so well-conducted, and the spotlights 
and all the other paraphernalia, and of being allowed for 
one evening to come and to go, to chatter and applaud as 
they pleased and when they pleased. For Rossini the rules 
of operatic deportment have been relaxed. 

If that first act is a bubble, it is composed of an essence 
distilled from opera buffa, an essence from which every trace 
of worldly reality has been separated, so that the volatile 
bubble bounces along gaily without regard for the laws of 
nature or of probability. This is no place for sentiment, 
which, however lightly touched, would weigh the bubble 
down. Neither is it the place for thrills or terrors, and the 
yery title of Bey of Algiers is sufficient to assure us that his 
threats are harmless and his loving mere folly. So when 
the Italian girl arrives with her Pomeranian and her roulades, 
we never doubt her ability to twist the Bey and his jealous 
wives and his eunuchs and his army, not to mention her 
own lover and her “* uncle,”’ round her little finger. 

The feat is performed with extreme delicacy and wit by 
Mme. Conchita Supervia, whose evening it is. Her acting 
of the scene in which she is introduced into the Bey’s harem 
is as good a piece of farcical comedy as one could hope to 
see. To her singing may be applied words from another 
opera, “* Una voce poco fa,” if one may use the translation, 
“A little voice goes a long way.” Mme. Supervia has an 
astonishing power of throwing an exiguous amount of tone 
over a long distance, so that every note is clearly heard in 
so vast a house as Covent Garden. I should say “ every 
note she sings,”’ for, if one listened carefully, it was possible 
to detect a certain amount of skating over difficulties in some 
of the more florid passages. 

The rest of the company played up to Mme. Supervia 
splendidly, and though there was some inferior singing, no 
one seriously disturbed the gay equilibrium of the bubble. 
One might argue, for instance, that not all the coloratura given 
to the bass is meant to be funny, and that Signor Bettoni sang 
it unsteadily because he could not do otherwise. But 
undeniably funny it was, when he mocked the vibrato in 
Mme. Supervia’s voice with an immense wobble that would 
have produced on a seismograph the effect of a severe 
earthquake-shock. 

And now alas! we must come down to earth, namely to 
Acts Land HII. It was Act I, heard, I confess, by wireless from 
Italy, that gave me the high expectations I ventured to 
express a few weeks ago about this opera. Act I amply 
fulfilled those expectations and obviously delighted the 
audience. I am sure I was not alone in feeling thereafter a 
sad falling-off, and of the rest of the opera only Isabella’s two 
arias are worth waiting for. If anyone wishes to add the 
entr'acte pieces, the answer is that they do not belong to the 
opera in fact or in style and that, as one of them has for most of 
us other vivid associations, it certainly should not be used here. 

More could have been made of those last two acts by the 

producer. One was sorry for the unfortunate Signor Scattola, 
who is an excellent buffo, condemned for two acts to the 
single joke of balancing an outsize in hats upon his head, 
which was only funny for one scene. The famous initiation 
of the Bey into the mysteries of the Pappataci proved to be a 
tame version of the standard joke of Restoration Comedy 
with antennae for the less equivocal horns. ‘The settings, 
with one exception, and the costumes were poor in colour and 
design. Kyen Mme. Supervia was hard put to it to carry off 
a frock of mustard-yellow and crude pink. One would not 
complain of cheapness in the décor of an opera to be given only 
three times, but it need not have looked cheap—and rather 
nasty, DyYNELEY Hussry. 


Vieux Paris 
[D’un correspondant frangais] 


Les nécessités d’un urbanisme éclairé et rationnel viennent 
de conduire les édiles parisiens 4 faire disparaitre un assez 
grand nombre de vieux quartiers de la capitale. Autour de 
Saint-Merri, aux abords de léglise Saint-Julien-le-Pauvre, 
sur le flane de la Montagne-Sainte-Geneviéve—pour ne 
parler que de la région de la cité—ce ne sont que maiscn; en 
démolition, que rues entiéres éventrées. De la foule des 
curieux qui stationnent devant les chantiers s’élévant des 
appréciations diverses: les hygiénistes approuvant sans 
réserve, tandis que les admirateurs du passé déplorent la 
dispersion de chers souvenirs. S’il y a unanimité pour recon- 
naitre que la lutte contre le taudis doit étre poursuivie, voire 
intensifi¢e, personne ne refuse aux amis des vieilles choses 
le droit d’adresser un adieu ému aux témoins muets d’événe- 
ments glorieux ou, parfois, troublés, qui constituent lhistoire 
de Paris et méme, pourrait-on ajouter, histoire de la France. 

Avant que soient retombés dans Youbli ces vestiges 
vénérables, il sera peut-étre permis de fixer quelques curiosités 
cueillies parmi les antiques ruelles actuellement menacées par 
Ja pioche du démolisseur. L‘origine de certaines de ces 
artéres remonte 4 plusieurs siécles: les noms pieusement 
transmis de génération en génération reflétent un passé 
évocateur que nous souhaiterions faire revivre briévement. 
Réminiscence des années révolues qui nous reposera passag ¢re- 
ment de lapreté de existence présente. 

L’église Saint-Julien-le-Pauvre, dont il a été déja fait plus 
haut mention, aprés avoir été en partie dévastée par les 
Normands, fut rebatie pendant la deuxiéme moitié du XIle 
siécle. Elle est remarquable par son style ogival primitif. 
On y célébre aujourd’hui le culte catholique gree. Encerclée 
dans un groupe de maisons tombant de vétusté, elle se verra 
dégagée & son avantage par les travaux en cours. 

Non loin de la, 4 proximité de léglise Saint-Séverin, se 
trouve la rue de la Parcheminerie, qui date du XIe siécle 
et dont le nom tire son origine de Timportant marché de 
parchemins qui y tenait ses assises. Au temps de Rabelais, 
les ‘*escholiers et gentes bachelettes” étaient les hotes 
assidus de ce quartier. 

Dans les mémes parages, la rue de la Huchette nous 
rappelle un souvenir émouvant : au numéro 10 de cette voie 
étroite et vieillotte existait, a la fin du XVIIIe siécle, un 
petit hétel portant lenseigne du * Cadran bleu.” En 1795, 
pendant la période incertaine oi son génie cherchait encore 
sa Voie, ot ilvégétait momentanément sans emploi et sans solde, 
Napoléon Bonaparte occupait dans cet hotel une chambre 
qu'il payait 4 raison de trois frances par semaine. De sa 
fenétre, il avait vue sur la Seine et, aussi, sur la cathédrale 
ans plus tard, le recevoir et le couronner 


> 


qui devait, neuf 
empereur. 

Le moyen age a laissé des empreintes profondes dans une 
rue voisine, la rue du Fouarre, dont le nom était autrefois 
rue du Feurre, cest-a-dire du fourrage de la paille. En ce 
temps-la, les escholiers se groupaient, assis sur la paille, 
autour des chaires de leurs professeurs. D‘aprés une tradition, 
cest la que le sublime Dante, lors d’un des séjours qu il fit 
2 Paris, suivit les cours d’un maitre illustre, Siger de Brabant, 
dont il fait mention dans la ** Divine Comédie.” 

La rue actuelle de rEcole de Médecine fut, pendant la 
Révolution, le théatre de scénes inoubliables. Elle portait 
alors le nom de rue des Cordeliers. Au numéro 20, était la 
porte du logis de Marat ; c'est la que Charlotte Corday surgit, 
le 13 Juillet 1793, pour poignarder dans sa_baignoire le 
publiciste, ennemi des Girondins. 

Le Passage du Commerce, qui donne sur le boulevard 
Saint-Germain, renferme, au numéro 4, le soubassement 
dune tour datant de Philippe Auguste, car cétait a cet 
endroit que passait Yenceinte de Paris au commencement 
du XIIle siécle. Le numéro 9 présente une autre curiosité — 
de sinistre mémoire, celle-la—en 1790, le docteur Guillotin 
y essaya sur des moutons le couperet de sa * philantropique 
machine & décapiter,” qui devait, sous la Terreur, accomplir 
de si lugubre besogne. 

Cels sont, en bref, quelques-uns des souvenirs qu’évcille, 
en lesprit du flaneur, une derniére et réveuse visite a ces 
leur histoire et qui devront, demain, 


pierres qui eurent 
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rentrer dans le néant. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Ice Saints 

The year has upheld so drastically the reputation of the 
Drei Eismainner that some details about these ill-omened 
saints may be worth repetition. They have pleasant names 
enough, as if they had been selected for the same sort of 
careful superstition as persuaded the groups to call a dangerous 
sea the Euxine and the more than dangerous gods the 
Eumenides. The festival of the three saints, Pancratius, 
Servatius and Bonifacius, falls on May 12th, 13th and 14th ; 
and all across the Continent as in England it happens time 
and again that fruit- and vegetable-growers are attacked 
by their worst of all enemies, the late May frost. On the 
whole, the more scientific weather prophets are not on the 
side of Buchan and those who pin their faith to seasonal 
weather prophecies, whether the saint be Bonifacius or 
Swithin; but to the memories of most of us who fail to 
keep strict accounts, these untimely frosts of May (falling 
when apple and strawberry blossom are at their fullest, 
and the young potatoes just tall enough to feel the east wind) 
seem terribly regular and wholly to justify the very old 
soubriquet of these Eismiinner. It froze on their festival, 
but their reputation was not fully justified, for ‘ the third 
day came a frost, a killing frost *? ; the heavy losses of straw- 
berry, cherry and potato growers befell three days after 
the proper festival was over, when, according to the 
superstition, all should be well. 

* * * * 


Frost or Fire? 

How does it come about that the frost has effects which 
suggest rather fire than cold? Green leaves look black— 
as indeed do the centres of the killed blossom—as if they 
had been scorched. And the appearance is not without 
justification. The frost crystals form in the intercellular 
spaces and subsequently the cell walls burst and break down, 
not while the frost is upon them, but at a later hour soon 
after the sun reaches them. They exhale water and cannot 
suck it in again through the cell walls. For the second 
time in my experience I saw this fact persuasively illustrated. 
An expert gardener in Hereford watered his potatoes through 
a fine hose early in the morning before the sun reached 
them in any force. Being of a scientific turn he left some 
roots unwatered. The next morning the different fates 
of the two leapt to the eye. All the unwatered plants were 
browned, blackened or cut clean down. The watered plants 
were very nearly, though not quite, unscathed. Unfortu- 
nately such treatment cannot be meted out to blossom 
whether on the ground or on the tree. It is a melancholy 
task to go round and lift blossom after blossom to see the 
centre of the flower quite black, though the petals are scarcely 
affected. The frost was heavy enough so to blacken some 
unopened buds and to shrivel the stalk even of set fruit. 

* * * * 

A common experience, which continues to surprise a good 
many people, was peculiarly emphasized. The gardens in 
the valley, especially the drier valleys, suffered very much 
more severely than those on the hill. I made a sort of census 
of two of them. One lying on the north slope of a shallow 
dry depression was completely devastated. The herbaceous 
border was in rags. The French beans and potatoes in the 
potager were no more. The gooseberries just about big 
enough to pick were flaccid sacks. Such bushes as spiraeas 
were handled hardly less severely. The dahlias and some 
lilies were shrivelled off. Even the weeds of the orchard 
suffered hardly less severely than the blossom. The nettles, 
for example, were hardly less black, less miserably wilted 
than the beans. In the garden on the hill the losses were 
few. Strawberries suffered most severely and it was alto- 
gether surprising to see the young shoots of the blackberries 
on the east side of a hedgerow bent and browned. That 
useful and incredibly rapid climber, the Polygonium 
Baldschuanicum, lost its leading shoots, tender from excessive 
speed of growth. But for the rest little harm was done 
except to strawberries. The gooseberries, rose bushes, 
spiraeas and the rest did not so much as wince, though a 
thermometer (high up in a warm, well-protected balcony) 
registered a frost of six degrees. The moral seems to be: 
live.on a hill. In general some few birds could not endure 
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the cold and deserted their nests. It is a wiser act than }, 
sit interminably (as grouse will sit) upon a defertilizeg clits 
* * * * . 
Careless Mothers 
Starlings will not nest except in a hole, and as hol o 
in many places not frequent they are often in difficyji, 
They will enlarge nesting holes of boxes meant for tits and 
they will oust any hole-dwelling bird less vigorous thay 
themselves. Even the large and very strong-billed Wood. 


pecker goes down before their insistence. It is, I imagine 


the impossibility of finding a nesting site that compels th 
starling to lay its eggs anywhere. This year, as almost ey, 


year, I have found odd starlings’ eggs lying about lawn qj 
bed and field, generally but not always broken. A go 
many starlings must lay, but not sit. The paucity of nestig 


sites perhaps is not the sole reason, for there are many bin 


which have their troubles about nest-building, but for myst 
I never find mislaid eggs of any other bird than the starlin 


thus laid in the open. It is of course not rare by the seas. & 


to come upon broken guillemots’ eggs, but they are the rej 


of complete eggs carried off in the beaks of marauding gui F 


The starling, so far as I know, has no particular eneny 
She is, it may be, an inveterate layer of a careless disposition, 
* %* * # 

Western Nightingales 
No little excitement has been roused in Hereford by tly 
arrival of a very vocal nightingale. It has not been know 
in the past either in the west or north of England ; and thy 
theory is that it is an indifferent flier which crosses the « 
only where the channel is comparatively narrow and thereafte 
spreads out as a fan ; but is not numerous enough to be driver, 
like the Celts, into western and northern extremities, | 
appeared last year in parts of Devon previously denied to it; 
and this Hereford pair is perhaps further evidence that it i 
following the example of the Comma butterfly and _ greatly 
extending its range in our island. It is certainly a good 
nightingale year. I was invited (in the confines of Oxford) 
to a “ sherry and nightingale party,” inspired by the splendid 
singing of a bird in a little wood close beside the house of the 
host. The party was perhaps given with a little diffidence; 
for it was to begin at ten o’clock and this nightingale is never 
at its best till two in the morning. However, it was hoped 
that the full moon would inspire the singer and it would not 
be necessary to continue the entertainment till the small 
hours. Nightingales will, of course, sing at any hour almost 
of the day or the night ; but one enquirer, at any rate, has 
multiplied proof that their golden hour is round about 


two a.m. 
* * * * 


A Garden Catalogue 
The most interesting and original experiment in rural arts 
and crafts that I know is being tried out at Dartington Hall in 
Devon. Research has been, and is being made into eight or 
ten rural industries. They include gardens of a commercial 
sort; and it is now decided that the experimental stage is 
over. The chrysalis after ten more or less secretive years has 
come out into the open. A peculiar fame had already been 
won in the designing of rock gardens owing to a succession of 
championships at the Chelsea Show. This department of the 
Dartington Estate (which owes its origin to American idealism) 
has just produced a sort of catalogue raisonné that is more 0! 
less unique in garden literature. Commander King-Hall, who 
writes a little preface, claims that it will make garden history. 
It certainly constitutes an admirable book of reference as well 
as a catalogue. If you want to know the leading: attributes 
of any variety of any bush: its colour in flower or leaf, its 
height, its flowering period, its fitness for a particular site of 
soil, there is all the information in tabulated epitome, readable 
at a glance. The flower catalogues of the greater firms, such 
as Carters and Suttons, are gorgeous by reason of their coloured 
plates, and have much information that may be called pet 
manent. They, too, are books of reference that one shrinks 
from destroying; but this ingenious and weighty volume 
(4 Garden Catalogue. 2s. Dartington Hall, Ltd., Totnes, 
Devon) is a novel and very welcome union of commerce and 
art, and perhaps one may add, of science. 
W. Beacn Tomas, 
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LETTERS TO 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 
length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. 


THE EDITOR 


The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed. Tur SPECTATOR. ] 


THE VENERABLE BEDE 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprcraror.] 

Gin,—The twelve-hundredth anniversary of the death of the 

Venerable Bede is celebrated in the Diocese of Durham during 

the present week. It would not be in my power to supplement 
the tributes which have been, or will be, paid to his memory 
py the Archbishops of Canterbury and of York, and by the 

Bishop and the Dean of Durham. All that I can think of 
doing is to draw from his life and his death some inferences 
which may not, even now, be wholly superfluous. 

Of these the first is the benefit, not only social but spiritual, 
cfa National Church. The Church of Rome, in virtue of her 
world-wide organization, makes, as she has ever made, a strong 
appeal to the intelligence and the conscience of many Chris- 
tians, but a Church which is so predominantly Italian as not 
only the Popes since the Reformation but the majority of the 
Cardinals have been, and still are, cannot altogether 
satisfy the aspirations of English or English-speaking people. 
Even so impressive an event as the canonization of the two 
English martyrs, Cardinal Fisher and Sir Thomas More, does 
not wholly compensate for the partial isolation of the Roman 
Catholics in England during the ceremonies of the Royal 
Jubilee, and for their complete isolation at the time of the 
great Service of Thanksgiving in St. Paul’s Cathedral. For if 
all the Churches should adopt the same policy of isolation 
as the Church of Rome, the unity of the nation would be 
broken up. The Venerable Bede, if he was a representative 
of the undivided Church, was still more a representative of 
the Church of England, as his great work entitled Historia 
Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum sufficiently proves. 

Again, it is natural in the commemoration of the Venerable 
Bede, to emphasize the ecclesiastical relation between the 
North and the South of England. For England, as Bishop 
Lightfoot was fond of arguing, was converted to Christianity 
rather from the North than from the South. His own book, 
entitled Leaders of the Northern Church, attests the influence 
of such great names as those of St. Aidan, St. Cuthbert, 
Ceadmon, Biscop, St. Hilda and St. Chad, as well as of Bede 
himself, upon the early history of the Church of England. 
They are all names belonging to the North. ‘* Northumbria,” 
in Bishop Lightfoot’s words, ‘* bore the chief part in the 
making of the English Church, as she did likewise in the 
making of the English State.” 

Bede himself says of his life from seven years onwards, 
“Spending all the remaining time of my life in that Monas- 
tery "—i.e., at Jarrow—‘ I wholly applied myself to the 
study of scripture, and amidst the observance of regular dis- 
cipline and the daily care of singing in the Church, I always 
took delight in learning, teaching and writing.” 

Surely, it follows that the name of the Venerable Bede, 
“the father of English learning,” as he has been called, may 
be chosen to illustrate the value of learning, as well as of 
worship, in the Church.of England. 

In human character there is no feature perhaps more 
inspiring than the union of intellectuality and spirituality, as 
it was so signally exemplified in Bede’s life and even in his 
death, His example may be held to have played a noble part 
in investing the Church of England with the special dis- 
tinction, which has clung to the earth through the ages, as 
combining in not a few of her most eminent sons profound 
study and devout belief. It may be feared that the Church is 
not so truly today, as she was of old, a home of sacred learning, 
but if the Monasteries no longer afford a quiet refuge for 
religious students, is it not possible—and if so, is it not highly 
desirable ?—that the Cathedrals should be, in a large measure, 
devoted to the encouragement of sacred learning ?- Who, then, 
can refrain from wishing and hoping that, even if the Bishops 
today are too busily occupied for intense study, an ever- 
mMcreasing number of Deaneries and Canonries will be conferred 
upon clergymen who have rendered, or are capable of ren- 
dering, noble service to the Church by their intellectual as 
Well as by their spiritual culture ?—I remain, Sir, your 
obedient servant. J. E. C. WELLDON. 

The Dell, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


THE GERMAN CAULDRON 
[To the Editor of Tur. SpecTator. | 
Sir,—It is a great pity that Mr. H. Powys Greenwood should 
allow his sympathetic nature to run away with his reason in 
writing on Germany and ignore the basic fact of the European 
situation. 

It is puerile for Mr. Greenwood to write of the “ tense ” 
faces of the Germans. Other peoples will have tense faces if 
Germany attempts to dominate Europe as she attempted 
to dominate it in 1914. Are the French to live forever under 
the bullying threats of a stronger neighbour without making 
alliances ? Let Germany attack France again and the “ tea- 
drinking and cigarette-smoking * English will repeat their 
past performance. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw pointed out long ago that socialist propa- 
ganda should be conducted in right-wing journals. Why do 
pacifist propagandists preach to converted England and not 
to unconverted Germany with its ** tense” faces? Do they 
want the wolf to eat the lamb ?—Yours faithfully, 

W. J. TURNER. 

Savile Club, 69 Brook Street, W. 1. 


THE FOREIGN SECRETARY 
[To the Editor of THe Spectator. |] 


Sir,—I notice that your Parliamentary Correspondent, with 
his usual antipathy to the Foreign Secretary, is again trying 
to queer the pitch for him. I am convinced that what he says 
regarding the attitude of the House towards him does not 
represent the true position. The suggestion that Sir John 
Simon is responsible for the recent worsening of the interna- 
tional situation is most unfair. His policy is the policy of the 
Cabinet as a whole, and the Cabinet—not Sir John personally— 
is responsible. No Foreign Secretary has been more careful 
to consult the Cabinet week by week. Criticism of the 
Cabinet’s Foreign policy comes only from the extreme Left 
and the extreme Right, and they largely cancel each other out. 
The great majority of members are content to leave the day- 
to-day negotiations on Foreign affairs in the hands of the 
Cabinet, who, with all the facts before them, are the only 
people in a position to judge. Faced with unprecedented 
difficulties, Sir John has shown remarkable diplomacy and 
tenacity of purpose, and still retains the full confidence of the 
rank and file of the National forces. 

Your correspondent, in fomenting distrust and suspicion, is 
doing an ill-service not only to the Government but to the 
country in its international relationships. ‘* Trust the men at 
the wheel” is as good advice today as it was in the Great 
War.—Yours, &c., Joseru A. LECKIE. 

House of Commons. 


THE ATTACK ON THE BANKS 
[To the Editor of Tue SrpEctatTor.] 


Sir,—Referring to the Marquis of Tavistock’s letter in your 
issue of 17th inst., may I be allowed to say that no sound 
banker has ever considered cheques to be money until they 
have been presented to the Bank on whom drawn and paid ? 
Then the proceeds come into the presenting banker's possession 
in the form of bank notes (legal tender) or have gone to his 
credit at the Bank of England. 

This can be seen by an inspection of the annual balance- 
sheet of any bank. The first item of assets is always ‘ Coin, 
Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of England.” 

The second item is ** Balances with and cheques in course of 
collection on other Banks.” 

The Marquis will find if he refers to the monthly statement 
of assets and liabilities issued by the Banks that the per- 
centage of cash to liabilities (which averages 10 to 11 per cent.) 
is always calculated on the first item. 

Frankly, I don’t understand what ‘“ cheque money ” 
how bankers could create it. Cheques are drawn on them 
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by their customers and cannot be created by the banks 
themselves. 

With regard to paper money, by which I presume bank 
notes are meant, the only bank which has the power to issue 
them is the Bank of England, and that institution is strictly 
limited by Parliament in the amount to be issued. 

The Marquis says he does not want an unlimited issue of 
paper money but desires a total supply of money to be main- 
tained in the country in working relation to the total output 
of desired goods. If this means that he desires that the goods 
and commodities we can make and grow should be better 
distributed than is the case now I am with him, and should 
like to see how he proposes to bring it about. 

He blames the bankers, apparently, but as he says, my 
mentality will not let me see in what way they are responsible. 

They are lending less than 40 per cent. of their funds, as 
compared with the 50 to 55 per cent. they would willingly 
lend if the growers of produce, traders and manufacturers 
required increased accommodation. 

Activity in trade means prosperity to the banxer and his 
anxiety is to facilitate it in the interests of his own business 
and of the ‘community.—Yours faithfully, 

82 Lawn Road, N.W. 3. C. J. BRAND. 


THE KING AS PRESBYTERIAN 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

Srr,—In his second letter Mr. Dudley Symon seems still to 
hold that the Monarch is in some way the head of the Church of 
Scotland, though not in spiritualibus, and quotes the Dean 
of St. Paul’s as saying that the Monarch is “‘ the temporal 
head of both the Established Churches *—a_ statement 
which is as erroneous as that of Mr. Symon himself. It is, 
however, ‘ incontrovertible,’ as he says, that the King 
has “‘ a definite legal and official connexion with *° the Church 
of Scotland. The very first action of the British Sovereign 
on his accession to the throne of the realm is to sign an Oath 
for the Security of the Church of Scotland; but that in no 
respect makes him the head of that Church. 

Mr. Symon says that he himself is a Scotsman. It is the 
greater pity that he should show ignorance about that which 
one of the most wise and learned Scotsmen of his age 
pronounced to be * typical of the national history and the 
national character.” Speaking in 1885, the Duke of Argyll 
said that the presence of the Lord High Commissioner at 
the General Assembly signified the “ paying the imperial 
homage of the Crown *—homage indeed not to the Church 
of Scotland, but to the sole King and Head of the Church 
in the constitutional gathering of its oflice-bearers concerned 
with the affairs of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. That is 
the answer to Mr. Symon’s question: ‘* What is the Royal 
Commissioner who represents the King doing at the General 
Assembly at all?’ He is there not to act as head, not to 
exercise authority, not to govern, but to pay homage. 

No claim has been made by me that the Sovereign’s residence 
in Scotland, or even his attendance at worship along with 
his people there in their and his parish Church, makes him 
a Presbyterian. The claim is that his membership of the 
Church of England does not prevent him from being also a 
member of the Church of Scotland. Mr. Symon says it is 
‘logically impossible.” Logic must give way to fact, if 
need be, but I think there is no need. Mr. Symon is arguing 
from false premises, and so reaches a wrong conclusion. I 
know other cases besides that of King George’s revered 
grandmother in which a person has been a member both of 
the Church of Scotland and of the Church of England. Mr. 
Symon says that “ what Queen Victoria thought on the 
matter is not decisive’: but the point is not what she 
thought, but what she did and what she was. 

The difference between the two national Churches is not one 
of faith but mainly of government; and if the Monarch 
(or any other person) thinks that Presbyterian government 
is more adapted to the people in one part of our island and 
Episcopal government is better suited to the people in another 
part, there is no reason why he should not conform to the 
one system when he lives in the North and to the other system 
when he lives in the South. The civil law in Scotland is in 
many respects different from that of England; but that 
does not hinder a man from citizenship in both countries 
with full privileges and responsibilities in each; nor is it 


aes 

“logically impossible * that a lawyer should be a m 

of the English as well as of the Scottish bar. ~Your. 

18 Wester Coates Gardens, ARTHUR PoLioK 
Edinburgh, 12. 

[This subject has now been sufficiently ventilated.—Rp 

The Spectator.] 
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THE BEET SUGAR MILLIONS 

[To the Editor of Tur SPECTATOR. | 
Smr,—The Sugar Industry Enquiry Committee found that 
the lowest cost of producing cane sugar is from £5 to $7 per 
ton: of beet sugar £12 to £14 per ton. The Committee 
“Cannot recommend the continuance of assistance ” to aq 
industry which cannot become self-supporting, and whic 
produces a crop which “ without assistance would be value 
less.” 

Mr. Harris in his presidential address to the Chamber of 
Shipping (February 28th) said: ‘“ The sugar beet subsidy 
has broken all British standards of decency and fair play,” 

It has cost our shipping a loss of from £450,000 to £500,009 
in freights alone. There are, of course, other and contingent 
losses as well. 

The amount expended in the subsidy would knock a large 
hole in a 1s. off the Income Tax. While the subsidy comnit. 
ments, called by various names, of the Government for the 
past year total another £23,000,000. No wonder no reduc 
tion of Income Tax is possible. 

Meanwhile the crushing burden borne by the inarticulate 
middle-class taxpayer is illustrated in my case by the fact, 
that ever since the present Government assumed office, my 
house property has been assessed at so high a figure, that, 
except for one flat, I have had to close one house for three 
years: and, to avoid taxation on an income I don’t posses, 
to keep one flat permanently vacant in the other! Thus is 
Protection unjustified by her children !—Yours faithfully, 

EpvcGar H. S. Barnes-Avstiy, 

36 Prospect Road, Tunbridge Wells. 


[To the Editor of Tue Spectator. |] 

Str,—The publication of that unfortunate document, the 
Greene Report (unfortunate because its supporters seem 
to have read only one sentence of it) has set the opponents 
of the Beet Sugar Industry active with a kind of frenzied 
statistical auction, in a concerted endeavour to exaggerate 
the cost of the subsidy as much as is humanly possible without 
actual resort to deliberate lying. Duty abatements are 
indiscriminately lumped together and described as ** subsidy” 
—despite the fact that part of them has been passed on 
to the consumer, despite the fact that these abatements 
are also granted to all colonial cane-sugar competing with 
home-grown sugar, and regardless of the Greene Committee's 
distinct recommendation that the duty abatements should 
continue. Likewise the fact is never mentioned that the 
subsidy has automatically been reduced from 19s. 6d. per 
ewt. to only 6s. 6d. Nor is the fact ever considered that 
—for every 6s. 6d. thus paid as subsidy, no less than 4s. 74. 
is repaid to the Exchequer as Excise Duty—despite the 
* duty abatements.” 

Surely it is important to observe a certain minimum of 
precision in computing the State assistance to the industry. 
The Hon. William Borthwick quotes the grossly exaggerated 
figure of ‘ £53,000,000”’ six times in his letter. I still 
maintain that the accurate figure is the £30,122,077 given 
in the Greene Report as the amount paid out in subsidy 
during the ten years 1924-34. The average rate of subsidy 
since the reduction to 6s. 6d. has been £2,580,000 per annum. 
Mr. Borthwick states that ** £3 an acre would be a generous 
estimate of the farmer's profits.” As a matter of fact. even 
before the subsidy was paid, farmers in East Anglia were 
growing beet for the Cantley factory and making £3-£4 an 
acre profit. On the basis of this figure, Mr. Borthwick states 
that ‘“‘the nation has debited agriculture with £53,000,000 
of assistance through the subsidy, though he (the farmer) 
has only received £8,400,000 of it.’ In reply to this, it is 
sufficient to quote the Greene Majority Report itself : ** the dis 
tribution to the farmers during the subsidy period of mort 
than £40,000,000 by way of payment for beet must have added 
very much more substantially to their receipts than the 
cash value of the probable alternative crops.” (p. 67). 
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Lastly, to raise a fresh point, is not the real root of the 
trouble the subsidized competition of imported cane-sugar, 
roduced by native workers who do not receive a tithe of 
the wages paid to workers in this country ? Are the opponents 
of the subsidy prepared to see a British industry wiped out 
py the competition of cheap native labour, itself subsidized in 
almost every part of the world ? Can it be denied that this 
js the real issue involved ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
J. Stewart Cook. 

The School House, Sproughton, Suffolk. 


INDEPENDENT REVIEWING 
[To the Editor of Tue Spectrator.| 

Sir,—Janus’s comment on the choice by the editor of the 
Daily Telegraph of Sir Charles Petrie to review my book on 
England raises an important question. He quotes this review 
asan “ example ” of “* reviewing that is not real reviewing,” 
although, as might be expected from a writer who uses the 
cover of anonymity to make gross and unpleasing personal 
insinuations, he eats half his words (I trust a palatable meal) 
in the last two lines of his paragraph. 

Nevertheless, his contention that a personal friend of an 
guthor is not to be trusted to give an independent review is 
of great interest, for if this contention were accepted, com- 
petent criticism would be completely, instead of almost com- 
pletely, absent from the literary pages of our papers. 

Even as unimportant a person as myself must know per- 
sonally, in the ordinary course of things, almost all the critics 
of all shades of political opinion, from Mr. Arthur Bryant, 
for instance, to Professor Laski, who are at all likely to be 
asked to review his books. In the case, however, of writers of 
eminence, it is a matter of certainty that the reviewers will, 
if at all adequate to their job, be in every case well known to 
the author. 

I am speaking as an editor and journalist of twenty years’ 
experience when I say that, if this were regarded as improper, 
it would mean that nine-tenths of the important books which 
appear would have to be reviewed by persons whose knowledge 
of books, men and affairs (and all three are necessary) was 
quite inadequate. ‘There are all too many of such reviews, 
although written and published, I am sure, in the utmost good 
faith. Good intentions, however, are not enough in matters 
of literary criticism, which so gravely affects the level of public 
taste. 

If Janus wishes, as I hope he does, to break a lance in a good 
cause, he should direct his attention, not to the names of 
reviewers or their personal relations with the authors, but to 
their qualifications. He will find plenty of occasion for acid 
comment without indulging in personalities. It seems to be 
forgotten today that, for a review to be worth the paper it is 
printed on, the reviewer must add to a detailed knowledge of 
the subject at least equal to that of the author, a knowledge 
of his own job, which is not to express his personal opinion 
about the book, but, in the first place to describe it, and, in 
the second place, to apply standards of criticism not to the 
author’s conclusions but to the author’s method. The usual 
practice, unfortunately, is the opposite. As I know from my 
editorial experience, nine reviewers out of ten start by summar- 
izing the author's conclusions and devote the rest of their 
review to announcing and defending the entirely unimportant 
fact that they agree or disagree with those conclusions. These 
conclusions, however, only become a subject for criticism 
where they outrun the evidence which the author adduces in 
support of them, or where that evidence itself is either: (a) 
inco-rect, or (b) dubious, and treated by the author as if it 
were not. 

I may add that the practice of signing reviews, to which 
ole-f shioned people like myself strongly object, is necessitated 
by tris very misunderstanding of the reviewer's task, because 
ifthe purpose of a review is to express the writer's opinions, the 

journalistic value of the review depends entirely on the signa- 
ture it bears. As soon, however, as literary editors re-assert 
the true principles of literary criticism they can dispense with 
Signatures to their reviews without losing the attention of 
their readers.—Yours faithfully, DouG Las JERROLD. 

6 Great New Street, London, E.C. 4. 

[Janus writes: ‘ Mr. Jerrold has not touched the issue 
Iraised. I did not suggest that no book should be reviewed 
by a * personal friend’ of the author. That may sometimes 











be inevitable. But I did and do suggest that as a matter 
of general principle it is not desirable that a writer's books 
should be reviewed by a colleague on the same paper, still 
less an editor's by a member of his staff.’’| 


CRITICS AND CRITICISM 
[To the Editor of Tut SpecTator.] 


Srr,—In case there should be any misapprehension with 
regard to the paragraph concerning this Opera House in 
your issue of May 10th, may I make two facts quite clear ? 

Firstly ; The Spectator was not on our first night Press 
list last year, and there is therefore no question of * with- 
drawing ” any privilege. 

Secondly ; the suggestion that the Directors of the Opera 
House object to unfavourable criticism is hardly worthy of a 
serious newspaper like The Spectator. We have no objection 
to criticism of any kind, indeed we welcome it. This is 
merely a red herring drawn across the track. 

Our point of view is that the writer of the article which 
appeared in your issue of April 5th, before the beginning of 
our Season, cannot be in a state of mind to write useful 
criticism of our performances, whether favourable or un- 
favourable.—Yours faithfully, 

Royal Opera House, 

Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 

[No question of first-nights has been raised; weekly 
papers are commonly not on first-night lists. For the rest, 
Mr. Toye’s last paragraph seems an adequate comment on 
the one which precedes it. He welcomes criticism, but not 
a particular critic’s criticism.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


GEOFFREY TOYE, 
Managing Director. 


A METHOD OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
[To the Editor of Tux SPEcTATOR.] 


Srr,—Social Service offers an outlet for the enterprise and 
enthusiasm of the younger generation, which they have not 
been slow to grasp, and one of the most encouraging features 
of modern thought is their determination to attack social 
problems at their origin and not to be content with a detached 
survey from above. Moreover, many of them realize the 
difficulties as well as the possibilities of social work, and are 
quite prepared to make a serious study of the complex prob- 
lems which it presents. For those who are anxious to take up 
such work, but who are uncertain as to how to commence, we 
should like to call attention to the opportunities offered by the 
Invalid Children’s Aid Association. 

Founded nearly fifty years ago for the personal care of poor 
invalid children, the Association has in that period assisted a 
number exceeding a quarter of a million. The whole of the 
work is based on a personal interest in the individual child, 
and thus requires the service of a large number of individuals 
who are prepared to devote to it a considerable portion of 
their time. The work involves the visiting of sick children 
in their homes, interviewing parents, arranging convalescence, 
and dealing with correspondence. But for their service to be 
of any value those who undertake this work must undergo 
definite courses of training. Courses are provided of a thor- 
oughly practical nature, giving a clear insight into the prob- 
lems involved, and the methods which long experience has 
shown to be the best, and anyone who wishes to undertake 
social service in any form will find here an admirable pertal 
of entry. 

The rapid extension of London into great districts beyond 
its original boundaries has raised these problems in an acute 
form, since vast towns are springing up devoid of any tradition 
of social service or of any organizations by which their needs 
can be met. It is the demands of these areas which have 
impelled us to make this appeal for voluntary workers, anxious 
to equip themselves for such work. 

Arrangements are being made for a gathering of those who 
are attracted by such opportunities for voluntary work, where 
its possibilities and requirements will be fully explained, 
Any who are interested should apply to the Secretary of the 
Invalid Children’s Aid Association, 117 Piceadilly, W. 1.— 
Yours faithfully, 

H. S. Sourrar, Chairman, 
Invalid Children’s Aid Association, 
Carnegie House, 117 Piccadilly, W. 1. 
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Victorian Reading 


By EDMUND BLUNDEN 


“Yea: how dignified and worthy, full of privilege and happiness, 
Standeth in majestic independence the self-ennobled Author ! ” 
Tue quotation is from one of Miss Cruse’s gallery of Victorians, 
Martin Tupper; though it is not written in ‘ rough halting 
hexameters ” as she declares. Let me consider my copy of 
the Proverbial Philosophy a moment. It was given to Stephen 
Spring Rice by Augusta Frere in 1851, and the giver has 
written in it a sonnet beginning 
** Congenial thoughts that dwell within this book 
Shall still maintain us near.” 
The recipient has read and marked the 500 pages of ethicosity. 
The title page (1850) bears the words, Twentieth Thousand. 
Fifteen years later, the score was up to 115,000—but by that 
time the American sales were over 500,000. ‘This was one of 
the Books of the Victorians. 

But “under which King, Victorian?*? Who bought 
Tupper ? A Saturday Reviewer of 1867 reported that only two 
young ladies, under twenty, had been observed to possess the 
Proverbial Philosophy. No doubt the parodists got themselves 
copies now and then. The Athenaeum had recommended the 
work as vastly superior to Solomon’s proverbs in comic 
effects : but even so, the sale was large. Perhaps the same 
purchasers carried off the endless copies of the Memorials of 
Captain Hedley Vicars, that Christian Soldier. Perhaps, if 
we knew all, many of them were the 10,000 who purchased 
the Idylis of the King within the first six weeks, and their 
presence was felt in the advance orders for 40,000 copies of 
The Holy Grail. If Miss Cruse is right, they helped The Angel 
in the House to a sale of a quarter of a million; it seems a 
big total for Patmore, “ high above Tupper, but there were 
certain qualities that the two writers had in common.” 

Not every Victorian, it is certain, regarded Tennyson, or 
Tupper, or Dickens, or Macaulay, or the author of Aurora 
Leigh as the flower of all the ages. Irreverence, now in terms 
of plain criticism, now in loud laughter, would vex the spirits 
of the righteous. 

‘Comrades, you may pass the rosy. With permission of the chair, 
I shall leave you for a little, for I'd like to take the air. 


Whether ‘twas the sauce at dinner, or that glass of ginger-beer, 
Or these strong cheroots, I know not, but I feel a little queer.” 
And the Bon Gaultier Ballads were in a fifteenth edition by 
1889. Whatever individual tastes the Victorians had, they 
obviously believed in books and buying them. Who can turn 
over the advertisements bound into the old numbers of the 
Quarterly, or Edinburgh Review, without admiration for that 
great race of readers? Literary digestion has surely never 
been sounder. No need, in those days, for the garnish of 
** indescribably the greatest,’ ** could not put it down,” ‘ has 
captured five continents” and the like: the pages merely 
stack up their announcements, New Work by Mr. Ruskin, 
Cheaper Edition of W. M. Thackeray, Popular Works, Now 
Ready, and the Victorian reader proceeds on his stately way. 

“This book,” says the author under review, “aims at 
telling, not what great books were written between 1837 
and 1887, but what works, great or small, were read by the 
subjects of Queen Victoria .. .°’ With a good deal of the 
ensuing story, many are still to some extent acquainted. 
Miss Cruse has illustrated the familiar facts—that the Pickwick 
Club and Uncle Tom’s Cabin and the Hei of Redclyffe and 
Hiawatha broke records—with selections “wom contemporary 
information, as personal as she could find it. She has gone 
to the autobiographies and memoirs, the diaries and corre- 
spondence of the age; and very sensibly too she has noted 





The Victorians and their Books. By Amy Cruse. (Allen and 
Unwin. 12s. 6d.) . 


the talk about books which occurs in novels. The result js g 
valuable and curious collection of Victorianisms frequently 
leading to a general notion of their characteristics as reading 
people. Here one may find Dickens (perhaps not ** the ordinary 
reader” wished for, but where was he ?) reading Bells and 
Pomegranates (** Browning’s plan has thrown me into q 
perfect passion of sorrow *>) ; here Carlyle writes to Tennyson, 
** Your Dora reminds me of the Book of Ruth,” and Darwin 
thinks ‘* Silas Marner a charming little story.” Mrs. Panton 
“burns with indignation over the really abominable articles 
on my sex which culminated in The Girl of the Period» 
Charlotte Bronté thinks ** the Stones of Venice nobly laid and 
chiselled. How grandly the quarry of vast marbles is dis. 
closed ! ” Joseph Chamberlain reports that — Progress 
and Poverty is “being eagerly read by the working 
classes ”? (1883). 

One of Miss Cruse’s chapters (she arranges her work not so 

much chronologically as in subjects) deals with the remarkable 

conquest of English readers in the nineteenth century by 
American writers. ** During the first year or two of the 
Victorian age,” she avers, “the works of Cooper and of 
Washington Irving were the only American books widely 
read in England.” This sent me to the third volume of W. P. 
Frith’s Reminiscences, which opens with a passage based 
on the popularity of ** Sam Slick, the Clockmaker ” towards 
1840. In another direction, probably Prescott was the next 
American to capture English readers by the thousand. 
Longfellow, Poe, Emerson, Hawthorne, Mrs. Beecher Stowe, 
Elizabeth Wetherell, Susan Coolidge, then the American wits, 
Bret Harte, Mark Twain, Artemus Ward, then Holmes, Lowell, 
Whitman form the pantheon sketched by Miss Cruse. Melville 
had his constant friends this side, but never quite spread his 
attraction ; Thoreau seems to have been summarily rejected. 
But could Miss Cruse omit C. G. Leland without a pang— 
the only begetter of Hans Breitmann ? Perhaps his English 
admirers were not quite numerous enough—but Breitmann is 
himself a host. One wonders nowadays, in spite of the frequent 
successes of American fiction republished here, in spite of 
Mr. Eliot, in spite of Mr. Hemingway, what has happened to 
the former potent sway of American literary figures over 
English libraries. Miss Cruse speaks of that as * an earnest 
of far greater things to come.” When ? 

In the compilation of such a work as The Victoriais 
and their Books, with its range from the vestry to the 
nursery, from the Reform Club to the Grimeville Mechanics 
Institute, inevitably some books and some topies slip by. 
Henry James squeaks in, but where is G. P. R.? The real 
Victorian James claimed a public which the author of The 
Bostonians would have shuddered at; perhaps not, for 
such a judge of fiction as Leigh Hunt “hailed every fresh 
publication” of the earlier writer, and had his work cut out to 
do so, for fresh publications appeared faster than Nat Gould's. 
From James the fancy turns, on Tennysonian lines, to Johns ; 
but Miss Cruse’s Victorians seem unaware of him, and his 
Flowers of the Field, and indeed of all that class of readable 
naturalists who characterize the period 1837-1887. Frank 
Buckland, and J. G. (** Common Objects ’?) Wood, and Ann 
Pratt were providers of books to the Victorians by order of 
Nature. Then that period had its Oriental enthusiasms, 
trained once by Byron and by the author of Hajji Baba. 
Brilliantly shone, for a.time, the star of Eliot Warburton 
(of .The Crescent and the Cross), whom Lytton called 
the ‘seductive enchanter™”; but Kinglake and _ Fothen 
came at once and triumphed. To note such memories, which 
are not in Miss Cruse’s pages, is merely to say that she has 
had to draw her limits somewhere. 
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Why We Are Stupid 


A Short Introduction to the History of Human Stupidity. 
By Walter P. Pitkin. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 


Hcuan beings—the fact is, alas, only too obvious—are not 
yery intelligent. They persist in believing in propositions 
which there is no reason to think true, and in embarking upon 
conduct which will demonstrably not lead to ends such as 
thev desire. The first characteristic produces superstition, 
the second war, two of the most persistent phenomena of 
human history. Now, desiring truth, to believe without 
evidence, and desiring happiness to act in such a way as to 
produce pain, are the characteristics of stupid creatures. So 
stupid, indeed, are we that, in Mr. Pitkin’s view, stupidity is 
the most outstanding of all our characteristics. That some- 
thing is wrong with the contemporary world we all agree. 
Science has made us so completely masters of the physical 
world that poverty and want are now unnecessary: the 
economic millennium is, in fact, a practical possibility. Never- 
theless, most men remain poor; many are in actual want. 
Our economic system is out of gear, and our civilization 
threatened by destruction in the next war. Something, it is 
obvious, is very wrong. Can it be ourselves? Mr. Pitkin 
assures us that it is. What, then, can be the matter with us ? 
Ill-health, ignorance, superstition, decaying glands, inade- 
quate education, ill-will, malice? No doubt we are suffering 
from all these in their degree. But more than all these, under- 
lving them and producing them, is stupidity. Hence, if man 
is to put right what is amiss, he must become more intelligent. 
Unfortunately, the recipe for intelligence is not known. A 
prolegomenon to the production of intelligence is, however, 
a study of stupidity. We must first find out why it is that 
we are so stupid. Hence ‘a thorough inquiry into stupid 
people and their acts has become a major issue of statesman- 
ship.’ This inquiry Mr, Pitkin has undertaken, or rather he 
has undertaken to introduce it, for the history of stupidity 
will, he assures us, be prodigious—he speaks of the “ first 
thirty or forty volumes.” Even the * Introduction,” which 
has been ** compressed to an irreducible minimum” by the 
excision of 125,000 words from the original manuscript, runs 
to 550 pages. 

It is a formidable work, within the pages of which is collected 
an enormous number of diverse facts, some of them comic, 
most of them depressing, and all of them of intense interest. 
Mr. Pitkin’s outstanding virtue is thoroughness. He con- 
siders man first in relation to his external environment, the 
vietim of heat and cold, of want and disease and bacteria. 
He then considers his internal organization, the constitution 
of his blood, the secretions of his glands, the structure of his 
brain. He proceeds finally to survey him in relation to his 
fellows, in love, in business, in politics—relations in which be 
shows to so little advantage as he “ piles dullness on blunder 
and heaps the whole into chaos,” that Mr. Pitkin is moved to 
wonder whether he ‘* sees aright.” Throughout, the author 
is concerned with the same question, ‘* Why is it that man is so 
stupid 7° The answer is apparently endless. Drink makes 
him stupid, and so does tobacco; so do drugs, heat, and 
damp, bacteria, hookworm, dirt, fatigue and disease, the 
woman he loves, the food he eats, the age to which he insists 
on living. Killing makes him stupid, and so does war, for in 
war it is the least stupid who are killed. 

Take, for example, the case of hookworm. Apart from its 
physical effects, hookworm makes men’s ** mental and physical 
reactions sluggish . . . They are dull and apathetic, have 
difliculty in concentrating, and when spoken to, seem not to 
hear. When asked to do things, they behave as through a fog.” 
Now 95 per cent. of all the people in the tropics engaged in 
agriculture suffer from hookworm. The word “ tropics ” 
brings up the scarcely less stupefying effects of damp and heat. 
* The blood tends to remain near the surface till cooled ; and 
the result is that more than one-third of the entire blood 
supply is to be found in the vessels close to the skin. | This 
deprives the intestines, the brain, and the other organs of their 
needful amount, and general malnutrition ensues.” Hence, 
* tropie neurasthenia,”” hence mental and physical stagnation, 
hence quietism, indifference, apathy, contemplation of the 
navel, Yogi, lotus eating for this. world and Nirvana for the 
next. Judged by our standards, nobody in the tropics really 
wants either to do anything or to think anything. According 


to Mr. Pitkin, his indifference is thoroughly justified. It is 
only “‘mad dogs and Englishmen (who) go out in the 
midday sun.” 

Or take age. Mr. Pitkin has discovered that the brain 
starts shrinking by the thirty-fifth year. By the forty-fifth, 
the endocrine glands begin to subside: Taste, hearing, sight 
and touch are already past their best at thirty. By fifty, 
memory has weakened, and in the later fifties the energy curve 
drops sharply. And so on . . . There is no end to the disa- 
bilities of the old. We are then told the age average of the 
persons whose position enables them to determine the course 
of events—for example, of the great men who made history in 
the War; the youngest, Wilson, was fifty-eight, the oldest, 
Clemenceau, was seventy-three. Is it any wonder, asks 
Mr. Pitkin, that events go so much awry, that history is as 
it is? 

In spite of its thesis, the book is far from depressing. I, 
for one, have found it in the highest degree stimulating. 
Perhaps this is due in part to the gusto of Mr. Pitkin, who 
attacks his subject with a high-spirited exuberance which 
he maintains to the end. His style matches the excitement 
of his thought. The following, a description of the Russians, 
is a typical example. ‘* Not a race! Rather scores of races 
in a jumble of tongues and customs: old Slav, Ural-Altaic 
folk, Mongols, Turks, Germans, Tatars, Turco-Tatars, Turco- 
Mongols, Slavo-Teuto-Turco-Mongols, and a thousand and 
one lesser bastardies and brothel-babes, not to mention that 
now deposed handful of Scandinavian-Teutonic despots who, 
for generations, looted the peasants and called it governing.” 
Every now and then his habitual rudeness to mankind 
achieves a certain distinction of invective, as when, for 
example, he says of Kitchener “in the presence of his 
memory, all the donkeys salute.’ So many are the shots 
that Mr. Pitkin makes that inevitably a few are beside the 
mark. I doubt, for example, whether it is correct to say 
that “the England of 1914 was fully 50 per cent. shrewder, 
wiser, keener, more alert, and generally better, than the 
sorry swarm of pallid beggars and loafers now living on a 
dole and great memories of Empire.” Or that men take to 
philosophy when they are old, because, in comparison with 
politics or business, it requires so little energy. But then, 
as a contemporary Englishman who happens also to be a 
philosopher, I am biassed on both points. Stupid as we are, 
we are entitled to console ourselves with three reflections. 
First, as Mr. Pitkin points out, it is only the very stupid who 
could have been insensitive enough to survive so much 
suffering as the human race. Secondly, stupidity is a fairly 
sure recipe for a certain low-grade general happiness. 
Thirdly, it is astonishing and highly comforting that beings 
so stupid should have managed to survive at all. 

C. E. M. Joan. 
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Quakers in the Bud ) 


A Sidcot Pageant. By Evelyn Roberts. (Dent. 3s. 6d.) 
AND what, you may ask, is Sidcot ? To the geographer it 
is a village fifteen miles or so south of Bristol on the Exeter 
road. To every Quaker, and to quite a fair number of 
educationists in general, it is the chief of the co-educational 
boarding schools maintained by the Society of Friends. 
But co-educational is a term that has changed its significance 
in Sidcot’s 127 vears of life. Today boys and girls are 
taught together by both masters and mistresses, walk about 
the country together and to a limited extent join in games 
together. In the Sidcot of 1808 segregation of the sexes was 
rigorous. Boys and girls occupied separate wings, but there 
Was a passage in which they might occasionally meet; in 
that case the boy was required to stand with his face to the 
wall while the girl hurried past. And even the committee 
that managed the school on behalf of Friends in Bristol and 
south-western England had at first a dual personality, the 
men’s committee and the women’s committee meeting 
separately. 

All this and much more Miss Roberts has diligently har- 
vested from the school records, from the earliest days of 
Sidecot down to about 1860. Those early days lay in fact 
far behind the foundation of the present school, for the first 
Sidcot dates back to the seventeenth century, one William 
Jenkins being appointed headmaster in 1698 or 1699 at an 
annual salary of £30. They had found a cheaper man at 
Taunton, adds Miss Roberts, but, in the admirably all- 
sufficient phrasing of the committeec’s minute, “ Friends 
on enquiry doe thinck {itt to wave makeing use of him.” 
On the chosen headmaster’s retirement the school seems to 
have lapsed. It had a successor in 1784 and it was from 
this that the Sidcot of 1808 sprang. 

Miss Roberts has mershalled her material in her own way. 
She first tells the story herself, then adds a selection 
of most instructive extracts from the Sidcot committee's 
minutes, and in a third part of her book weaves the out- 
standing incidents of the school’s history into a pageant 
compiled with much skill and great fidelity to history. The 
volume, with the excellent plates, plain and coloured, that 
embellish it, looks a highly uneconomic proposition at 3s. 6d. 
It may be doubted whether the writer foresaw how 
excellent a piece of work she would be doing, or whether she 
fully realizes its excellence yet. Apparently written for the 
very limited public already interested in Sidcot, the book 
deserves a respectable place among current best-sellers. 
<ducationally it is of real value, for Friends were pioneers 
in certain forms of education, particularly co-education, as 
in some other fields, and as a mere excursion into an unfamiliar 
by-way of life a century or so ago it provides entertainment 
on every page. 

But pioneer as Sideot might be, there are episodes in its 
history to be more appropriately described as primitive than 
as progressive. In 12th month 1825, for example, runs a 
committee minute, 

** Joseph Storrs Fry is requested to order 3 boxes of proper 
dimensions for the solitary confinement of refractory Boys.” 
Proper dimensions, it is explained élsewhere, meant 5 ft. 6 ins. 
by 20ins. by 2lins. The punishment-stall was, in fact, a 
kind of closed sentry-box, in which the refractory were 
sometimes confined for two days at a time. For the trifling 
misdemeanoutr of deficiencies in grammar a small log of wood 
known as the grammar Jog was fastened to the leg and worn 
both in schoolroom and playground for a suitable period. 
Life at Sidecot, it is evident, was austere, and it is a little 
startling (unless one remembers the long line of eminent 
Quaker brewers) to find that in 8th month, 1822 * the Com- 
mittee deeming it advisable to brew the Beer consumed in 
the Houses,” requests Joseph Storrs Fry—so strongly did the 
Bristol influence predominate—to assist William Batt, 
then headmaster, in providing the necessary implements. 
The recognition of the existence of music argued a certain 
broadmindedness. It is true that it only came graduaily. 
The aforementioned William Batt asked a cacophonous urchin 
pertinently * Does thou not know that whistling is the next 
door to swearing ? ““—as indeed it very likely is—but almost 
contemporaneously a member of his staff imported a Jew’s 
harp, end generally speaking the committee was content 


—<S 


lamely to deprecate music as a whole on account of * the 
time it takes and the noise it makes.’’ There were, of Course, 
neither terms nor half-years. Indeed, in 2nd month 1824 it 
was decided ** to abolish the present Annual Vacation because 
experience has proved it to be injurious to the children» 
but to permit each child to return to its house once in two 
years at the desire of its parents or guardians, expresseq 
in writing. 

But naturam expellas furca—co-education had its eterna} 
problems, and not among the children only. There was 
the sad case of Henry Dymond, an apprentice, or pupil teacher, 
regarding whom it was reported to the Committee jy 
9th month 1821 that he was in the habit of paying frequent 
visits to the Governess of the Girls’ School; whereupon the 
Committee called him before them and “ pointed out to him 
the impropriety of a Young Man of the Boys’ School visiting 
the Girls’ School and requested him to discontinue his visits 
there, they being contrary to good order.” The recalcitrant 
Henry, it is lamentable to record, declined flatly to discontinue 
them and in the end (after a series of minutes) both he and the 
lady quitted Sidcot, the committee, perhaps in a moment of 
remorse, pouring on the amorous apprentice’s head, if not coals 
of fire, 30s. plus 2 suits of clothes, 2 hats, 6 shirts, 6 pairs of 
stockings, 6 neck and 6 pocket Handkerchiefs and 2 pairs of 
shoes, all of good and sufficient quality. And as final triumph 
of hubris the two delinquents returned thirty years later as 
man and wife in the capacity of headmaster and headmistress 
respectively. 

Here quotation must be checked, though not without some 
effort. Any who feel encouraged to seek further diversion in 
the study of this little human garden, both charming and 
Guunt, to discover what these small Quakers in the making 
ate ané what they wore (the girls had inter alia poke bonnets 
and the boys pinbefores), what they played and what they 
learned, must turn for themselves to Miss Roberts’ own 
entertaining pages. Her book is real treasure-trove. 


Histor sticism 
cal Mysticis 
The Life and Writings of Giambattista Vico. By H. P. Adams. 
(Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d.) 
Ix 1668 * the city of Naples itself, with memories going back 
to the ancient Virgilian Sibyl was an overgrown capital where 
the architecture and laws of imperial Rome lingered amid 
every form of parasitic life engendered by the decay of the 
middle ages, but where a new life of the mind: was struggling 
to existence.” In that year Giambattista Vico was born. 
His father, a bookseller, wrote with difficulty, his mother, 
* an affectionate, rather sad woman,” could not write at all. 
Thus it was inevitable that his philosophy should discover a 
depth and plenitude such as was denied to the successful 
and complete rationalism of the better known systems of 
France and Holland. It is a philosophy of history * with 
memories going back” far beyond the Sibyl, a philosophy 
of law and of the ** mind struggling into existence ” ; and it 
seems therefore to belong rather to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century than to the beginning of the cightecnth. 
Perhaps for that reason Vico was not sufficiently appreciated 
even in his own country until long after his death and has 
been neglected in England always. For this reason too, 
Mr. Adams is probably right in predicting for him an increasing 
future.. This book is welcome because it is overdue. It is 
a scholarly and clear introduction, well balanced and well 
documented, lucidly and gracefully written. We might, 
perhaps, regret that there is not a little more of it, something 
more than the outlines and glimpses of a philosophy too near 
to poetry to live in outlines. But the man Vico himself is 
growing and alive. 

* The Catholic has his own Vico, the positivist his, and 
the idealist metaphysician also his own. This is not merely 
a result of Vico’s obscurity. It is partly because of the 
profundity with which he examined problems yet unsolved.” 
This profundity and obscurity are due partly to Vico’s isola- 
tion. He had to find his own way, to educate himself, to 
discover and pursue a method of his own. And _ he had 
courage. His genius was not trapped by inherited formulae : 
his learning was laborious and encyclopaedic, but unlike the 
empirical information of Montesquieu. with whom one 
naturally.contrasts him it was informed by a kind of scholastic 
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Recommended by the Book Society 


Sir Walter Raleg h: The Last of the Elizabethans. By EDIVARD THOMPSON, 
joint author (with G. T, ere ATT) of ' ihe Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India.” 15s. 


“Mr. Thompson has told Ralegh’s story, it seems to me, better than it has ever been told since Ralegh’s own 
day. It is one of the greatest stories in English history..—Epwin Meir (/he Scotsman), 


Lord Brougham By G. T. GARRATT. With portraits and reproductions of contemporary 


cartoons and prints. Ids. 
«Tt is not only an admirable study of a carecr; it is a study of an age, a study of first-class imporiance 
and absorbing interest... . There can be no doubt of the great value of Mr. Garratt’s book or of the weight 


of his careful and mature judgment. As a composition it has all the charm that a book presents when the 
writer.can carry his readers through a long and complicated story with the ease and mastery that come trom 
grace and skill.”—The Jimes Literary Supplement. 


The Empire in these Days An Interpretation. By Professor R. COUPLAND, 


C.LE., M.A., Beit Professor of Colonial History in the University of Oxford. 7s. 6d. 
“Tt is Selene Coupland’s object to try to explain this contradictery entity (The British Empire), so essieaiie 
British, as it is said, so recalcitrant to logical analysis or explanation, yet so real, to a still uncomprehending 

world. He takes us for a pleasant canter through the major segments of the great Imperial demesne.’ 
—Th le Time &. 

hite Man’ 

W ite an's Country: Lord Delamere and the Making of Kenya. By ELSPETH 
HUXLEY. In 2 Vols. Illustrated. 25s. 


Lord Delamere was one of the first settlers who went out to the Colony in 1903, and by his enterprise and public 
spirit largely influenced its progress from its earliest days. The hook fills an important gap in Colonial history 
by providing the first full-length account of white settlement in East Africa. 


Civilisation and the Growth of Law) py Wizz 4. rossoy, 
PAD., £6.01. Bd¢. 12s. 6d. 


A study of the relations between men’s ideas about the Universe and the Institutions of Law and Government. 


The English Legal Tradition : 1 sowce: ant History. Ry HENRY LEVY- 
ULLMANN, Professor of Comparative Law in the University of Paris. Translated by M. Mitchell, 
and revised and edited by Frederic M. Goadby, D.C.L. With a Foreword by Sir William S. 
Holdsworth. 16s. 
“This appreciative but critical study, which is amply documented with authorities, we can unhesitatingly recom- 
mend, not merely to students of comparative law and to those lawyers who care to view their system from 
the outside, but also to the student.,.—Law 7 vues. 


Highways and Byways of the West Highlands xy sero 





GORDON. With 100 Illustrations by Sir D. Y. Cameron, R.A. 7s. Od. 
“It is rare, indeed, that two such masters of their subject should collaborate for our pleasure. Mr. Gordon 
is the greatest living authority on the Highlands. .. . Kogethes they have produced what is obviously going 
to be the classic handbook of the North-West. ... This is a lovely book.”—A. G. Macponett (Bystander). 
° e ° = + — ney r = 
Irish Literary Portraits By JOH. EGLINTON. 5s. 
This work consists of essays on “ Yeats and his Story,” “A. E. and his Story,” an account of the author’s 


friendship with George Moore, and of his early acquaintance wi ith James Joyce in Dublin; there is also a study 
of Edward Dowden, with reference chiefly to Dowden’s Letters. 


More Plays: “ All’s Over Then?” and “ Church Street.” By LENNOX ROBINSON. 5s. 
The two plays were both produced at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin. “Mr. Lennox Robinson’s plays are good 
theatre.”—Jhe Scotsman. 


New Novels 
MUNDOS: An Unfinished Novel. By STELLA BENSON. (2nd Imp.) 
JAKE By NAOMI ROYDE SMITH. (Daiiy Mail Bock of the Month) 
YOUNG RENNY By V/4ZO DE LA ROCHE. (Book Society Recommendation.) 
OUR YOUNG BARBARIANS: Letters from Oxford. Py BARBARA SILVER, 7s. 6d. 


2 


40 pages. 7s. 6d. 


Three great American Successes: 
TIME OUT OF MIND By RACHEL FIELD. (A story cf the Maine Coast) 8s. 6d. 
THE PINNACLE OF GLORY By JI/LSON WRIGHT. — (Napoleen at St. Helena) 7s. 6d. 
DON’T YOU WEEP ... DON’T YOU MOAN By &/CHARD COLEMAN, 7 


(lll prices are net) 
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mysticism. To begin with, he was a poet and lived with 
Homer and Dante, Virgil and Horace. He was also a jurist. 
For years he gave himself to the ambition of writing Latin 
like Cicero, and achieved considerable success. He confessed 
his debt to Grotius and attacked the Cartesian method which 
in spite of the Holy Office was winning its way even in Naples. 

All that he studied was gathered into his vast synthetic 
purpose which at his maturity he expounded in the Scienza 
Nuova. ‘ The word uttered in the Scienza Nuova is this : 
humanity is its own work. God acts upon it but by means 
of it.””. These words in which Michelet summed up his poet’s 
eulogy of Vico serve to explain why he belonged rather to 
an age of bezinnings, of vision and enterprise than to his 
own age of lucid and complete formulation. Vico rebelled 
against Descartes as a century later Kierkegaard rebelled 
against Hegel, for a similar reason. He believed in history 
and the reality of time. The study of history ‘‘ could never 
be approached by men who, like the Cartesians, valued only 
logic and worked only with ideas of mathematical clearness. 
It required an intense effort of imagination.” On the other 
hand, Vico looks like a precursor of Hegel precisely because 
of his revolt from Descartes and mathematics. He saw 
history as q temporal manifestation of eternal ideas, and 
philosophy as a mature form of religion. Like our own 
Edmund Burke, Vico thought of history as the ‘ known 
march of the Providence of God.” 

It is quite easy to trace to him the lineage of modern 
Italian philosophy, above all of Croce. He ‘‘ supplied history 
with its psychological basis,’ and while as yet history was 
being written as a narrative of events, Vico strove to com- 
prehend it in a metaphysical perspective and as a whole. 
It was to this end that he studied law and words and that 
complex unity which long afterward was called a Zeitgeist. 
But he realized the immensity of the task he had set himself 
and all later generations. For to doubt, as he did, the 
sufliciency of any picture less than the whole is to commit 
science to perpetual failure. But such failure is the stuff of 
man’s life, more fertile than any Cartesian success. It is as 
aman staring at an immortal sea, as seeing beyond the great 
territory of knowledge into the mystery of things that. he 
stands so far beyond the rationalism of his time. After all, 
his masters were Plato and Dante: he knew the Sixth 
Aeneid by heart, and his mother could not write her name. 

T. S. Grecory. 


A Citizen of the World 


Fifty Years of International Socialism. By M. Beer. (Allen 
and Unwin. 6s.) 
Tus is an extraordinarily interesting little book. It is at 


once a volume of memoirs, making very attractive reading, 
for it reveals a remarkable and charming personality, unassum- 
ing, scholarly, yet insatiably curious, a student of history 
and social thought who has kept always in fresh contact with 
men and affairs, and it is also a fair slice of the history of our 
time, particularly of left-wing movements, extending over a 
very wide field of experience for one man—even for a person 
of such energy of sympathy, such industry and humanity 
as Mr. Beer. Very few people, even the most incorrigible 
of émigrés, can have had the opportunities of seeing the life 
of Europe so extensively as this book reveals. Mr. Beer in 
the course of his seventy years has made himself a real citizen 
of the world : would there were more of them ! 

An Austrian Jew by birth, starting life in a Galician town 
on the Vistula, Mr. Beer has lived successively and observ- 
antly in Germany, England, France, the United States, 
Russia and now in England again. There is no mistaking his 
preference—more than that—his profound admiration for 
this country. It is an admiration based upon a long acquaint- 
ance with our public life (he has lived longer here than 
anywhere else, was from 1901 to 1911 the London corre- 
spondent of Vorwdrts), upon a thorough study of our history 
and institutions (he is the author of the standard History of 
British Socialism), and upon a sensitive appreciation of the 
political sense, the spirit of freedom and of justice of the 
English people. 

‘To an English reader, perhaps, most interesting will be the 
early chapters which portray vividly the (to us) remote and 
fantastic life within this Jewish community on the dreary 
frontiers of Poland, Austria and Russia—country so like the 
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Middle West in its rawness and its racial variegatednesg M 
Beer's father was a soldier of Francis Joseph, who served . 
over the ramshackle Austrian Empire and fought at Solferi 
The son was clearly precocious and clever—it is curious to thing 
of Kingsley’s Hypatia being read with avidity in those Temot 
and dreary wastes ; and as he became a compositor and sina 
in Germany, journalism * ‘ame the key that opened to hin 
so many doors and « 1 interesting experiences aj ove 
Europe. There are tiniscences of meetings and talks 
with Jaurés, the Englisi ‘tiends and disciples of Kar] Mary 
Professor Beesly a*4 ~° ndman, a long and authentic dis. 
cussion with Len’ createst intevest—Mr. Beer notes 
how the ordinary .« e-lookiny man of 1902 haq 
developed into +h uiistakable leaGer who spoke With 
authority in 191°! a Tong interview v-.h Zola, talks with 
Engels and with Marx’s children, me cies of the London 
School of Econom: s in its very beginr’ 7s, for Mr. Beer was 
one of its first students when they wer’ «ght meeting in ty 
rooms in the Adelphi, of Berlin during the War and of Moscow 
after it. 

In short, it is a fascinating little t Will Mr, Beer 
having written the standard work on is:itish Socialism, in. 
tended first for German readers, now add to his kindness g 
short history of German Socialism for .1s English readers 9 
It very badly needs doing ; and there is uc one better qualified 
to do it. A. L. Rowse, 


A Source of Merriment 


Gilbert and Sullivan: A Biography. By Hesketh Pearsor 
(Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 
Tue collaboration of two artists, who have created master. 
pieces of whatever kind, is always an interesting subject for 
examination, apart from any consideration of the nature of 
their artistic products. It was well worth while to approach 
the partnership of Gilbert and Sullivan, as Mr. Hesketh 
Pearson has done, from a purely biographical standpoint, and, 
given these subjects, it was right that the approach should not 
be wholly serious. The most celebrated of their lyrics provides 
him with a motto to blazon upon the dust-cover, and he has 
no difficulty in finding a source of unconscious and generally 
innocent merriment in the authors of the Savey operas. 
Both men were at war with themselves. Gilbert, intensely 
masculine, was born into an age of extreme propriety and 
into a class which considered the most indirect reference to sex 
grossly indecent. So he worked off his unsatisfied appetite 
for young female company by mocking at ageing spinsters in 
a way that seems to a later generation singularly tasteless and 
unfunny, and made up for the blameless jokes in his librettos 
by writing for private circulation a childishly indecent play. 
Mr. Pearson handles this psychological disharmony in Gilbert's 
nature with insight and brings us to a better understanding of 
a character which was essentially humane and yet could 
show an apparent relish for every kind of horrible torture. 
That Gilbert was cantankerous and rude is not to be denied. 
He was sometimes witty in his rudeness, and Mr. Pearson is 
able to raise many a laugh by his quoted sallies, but he was 
often silly when he lost his temper. His final repartee was to 
call an actress ** no lady ” and his parting shot at Sullivan and 
Carte in the famous quarrel was to shout they were “ sheenies 
and no gentlemen.” If he often put himself in the wrong by 
such abuse, it is to be remembered that he was the first English 
‘* producer ” of operas in the modern sense. He insisted that 
the producer, who in this case happened also to be the author, 
should have absolute command of the stage and that the actors 
must submit to his direction. -His Gilbert’s tongue was some- 
times offensive, but that is a fault apparently inseparable from 
a connexion with operatic production. 
There is a tendency to belittle Gilbert’s share in the Savoy 
operas nowadays—and it is true that much of his humour 
seems tedious—but, apart from the fact that he was the true 
instigator of Sullivan’s genius for light music, his real contri- 
bution to the improvement of artistic (and, it may be added, 
moral) standards in the theatre should not be forgotten. 
He contributed no less than Irving to the raising of the actor's 
social status and his artistic achievement is, in its smaller way, 
comparable with that of Wagner. Those who sneer at the 
Savoy and Bayreuth traditions should remember what were 
the conditions that made the establishment of those new 
traditions necessary. - It is to. be observed that, like Gilbert, 
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Climbine Days 


by ROROT : ~ PILLEY 
; (aks TA. RICHARDS) 


TIMES LIT}, (RARY SUPPLEMENT: ‘;A charming book.’ 
TIMES : fy 4ef exploits in the Alps are of substantial 
importanec’ in the story of modern mountaineering. 

S!} tells her readers about it with an enthu- 
siasm wy. of is none the less delightful because her 
judgmersssis well balanced and “- pen restrained.’ 
JOURNAL” OF THE FELL & ROCK 
CLUB: ‘‘#4er narrative is pane 
alive and-the sense of adventure 
always present, sometimes so 
poignantly . . . that one holds 
one’s breath as one reads.’ 
SPHERE: ‘ This is the stuff... 
Mrs. Richards can write.’ 

64 Plates. 165: net. 














The Lure of 


Unknown Lands 
by MAJOR F. G. JACKSON 


In this book a famous explorer tells the story of 
his discoveries and hazardous life in Australia, the 
Arctic, and tropical Africa. 

DOUGLAS SLADEN writes: ‘ This is the best book of 
adventure which I have read for many a long day. 
There has been no greater Adventurer in our day 
than Major F. G. Jackson, 
and he tells the stories of his 
hairbreadth escapes as he 
would tell them to you or 
me if we were sunning our- 






selves on the terrace at 
Monte Carlo or sitting ff 
round the fire in London.’ 

Illustrated. 165. net. 
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SILENT VOICE 


Revised and Enlarged Edition in one volume 
with Introduction and Index 


Of this book of inspired teachings it has been 

said that ‘ an entirely new Vision of 

Life is given to one who earnestly studies 
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it, . . .2 We strongly commend it to all 
interested. 
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At all booksellers, 5s. net. 
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NANCY BROWN 


A new novel by 
H. P. McGRAW 
Author of “Rude Society ” 


Just published. 7s, 6d. 
* 
May Choice of the Book Society 
THE ANGEL OF THE 
ASSASSINATION 


[CHARLOTTE DE CORDAY | 
Joseph Shearing 


“The story of Charlotte de Corday. He tells 
it brilliantly and in doing so presents us 
witha panorama of France . . magnificently 
dramatic.” —Manchester Ez vening News. 9s. 


SATURDAY ISLAND 
Hugh Brooke 
“This is on all counts a gorgeous book. I 
don’t expect to be so delighted again for a 
long time. 
—Etnet Mannin (Mirror). 7s. 6d. 


‘ T 2? 
NATIONAL VELVET 
Enid Bagnold 
“Something more humorous, lovely and 
moving than anything I ever hope to see 

again. —/sis. 
April Choice of the Book Society. 7s. 6d. 


THEY CHOSE TO BE BIRDS 


Geoffrey Dearmer 
“David Garnett’s Lady 
novel transformation. But Mr. Dearmer 
has gone one better. .’—Meanchester 
Guardian. “ Fun and wisdom both in this 


particularly jolly tale.’ 
—AMorning Post. 7s. 6d. 


PENDULUM SWING 
Mary Alitchell 


“A far better novel... than her IVarning 
to Wantons.”—Evening News. “I prefer 
it. "—Telegraph. 7s. 6d, 


KAY THE LEFT-HANDED 


Leslie Barringer 


into Fox was a 


“Has the virtues of the modern style of 
historical fiction, while sacrificing none of 
the virtues of the old.’—Francis ILEs 
(Daily Telegraph). By the same author : 
Joris of the Rock and Gerfalcon. 7s. 6d. 
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Wagner had to create his own company out of novices, avoid- 
ing singers with established reputations with their resultant 
conceit and bad habits. 

In Sullivan the disharmony arose from another source. 
He was more feminine in temperament, but he came to revolt 
against Gilbert’s masculine domination, because he felt that, 
in spite of his dependence upon it for the fertilization of his 
genius, he ought to be standing on his own feet. He was 
affected by the spirit of his. age, which rated seriousness 
higher than amusement, and his contemporaries from Queen 
Victoria to Grove were always urging him to apply his gifts 
to oratorio, symphony and “ grand” opera. His success in 
serious music yas greater than Mr. Pearson allows for the 
purposes of his argument, and the oratorios have passed out 
of the repertory mainly because Sullivan could not find a 
collaborator in that sphere of the same calibre as Gilbert. 
There is no question that, just as Gilbert erroneously considered 
himself a serious dramatist and regarded his librettos as 
condescensions to an art he did not understand, Sullivan with 
more justice felt that he was capable of greater things than 
could be accomplished in comic opera. 

Here, and not in the question of carpets nor even of the 
subjects of librettos, lay the true cause of the constant dis- 
agreements, that marked an association only maintained by 
financial considerations. Mr. Pearson is able to shed a new 
light upon the greatest of all the quarrels by quoting at second- 
hand a letter from d’Oyly Carte, which seems to place the onus 
upon him. But as he is unable to give the terms of this letter 
verbatim, we are still unable to judge whether Gilbert’s tan- 
trums had the just cause he gives them. Mr. Pearson’s style 
is sprightly and amusing, though he is inclined to unnecessary 
sneers and an occasional smartness, and, to judge from his 
bibliography, he has good authority for his statements. He 
leaves us in the end with an amusing picture of the librettist, 
himself a dangerous driver, punishing motorists in his capacity 
as magistrate, and of the composer putting the proceeds of 
The Golden Legend upon the Golden Millers of the day. Tut! 
How infectious is Mr. Pearson’s style ! 

DyYNELEY HussEY. 
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SPRING IN 
TARTARUS 


by 


Michael Harrison 
Author of “Weep for Lycidas” 


7/6 net 
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. . written by a man who can 
not only narrate superbly, but 
think profoundly.” 

—SUNDAY REFEREE 
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Victorian Peep-Show 


A Frenchman Sees the English in the ’Fifties. 
the French of Francis Wey by Valerie Pirie. 
Jackson. 8s. 6d.) 


CRINOLINES at the Crystal Palace, check trousers jn the 
Mall, flamboyant whiskers in the House of Commons 
incredible solidities of plush and of polished mahogany . 
Pimlico drawing-rooms, equally incredible complexities of 
stucco-Gothic, a general belief in impregnable prosperity and 
a general conspiracy to ignore all social problems—the whole 
Victorian scene is bewildering and exasperating to a modern 
observer. It is a spectacle (so it seems) curiously unrelated 
to ourselves and .our ideas. We look in vain, among these 
relics of ugly comfort, for anything congenial or familiar. 
for anything like the grace of the preceding period, for 
example. We hope the Victorians were less respectable, less 
regulated than they appear in their own documents or 
portraits ; but we doubt it. This age of the Pimlico drawing. 
room appears very lifeless and remote—not so much remote 
in time as remote in reality. That is why an account of 
English life in the ’fifties by a foreigner, particularly by a 
lively and intelligent Frenchman, is likely to provide illumina- 
tion as well as entertainment. 

Certainly there is a vast amount of entertainment in this 
delightful little book: a happy thought and a very happy 
translation. Mrs. Pirie has done well. She has not only 
preserved the light agility of style in which M. Wey wrote 
the original, but she has cleverly concocted a very plausible 
imitation of Victorian English. The result is a book which, 
even to those who can read M. Wey in his own tongue, is 
extremely commendable. In many respects, indeed, it is a 
case of a translation being preferable to an original. M. 
Wey’s observations on the English have a peculiarly tart 
and enlivening quality when they are put into English words, 
M. Wey is droll, he is pert, rather flashy, but he sees a lot. 
We are told that he is a journalist and an art-critic, but, 
although we catch him tripping once or twice, we are generally 
impressed by the candour and reality of his narrative. He 
approaches the odd scene with a nimble, twinkling curiosity, 
ready for marvels. He is occasionally shocked or bewildered ; 
he is never bored. And many of his discoveries will be as 
unexpected to a modern reader as they were to M. Wey’s 
contemporaries in 1856. 

It is a little startling to find so rugged a word as Gothic 
appearing frequently in the observations of M. Wey. He sees 
Gothie people who live in Gothic houses and amuse themselves 
in a Gothic manner. There must have been a more vigorous 
angularity in the Victorian outline than we imagined, after 
all. But there is a general tone of substantial comfort in 
the life of the upper classes. M. Wey was particularly im- 
pressed by the Reform Club, which reminded him of the Farnese 
Palace in Rome. He walked over the tesseilated floor and 
he admired the stucco pillars, made to resemble Italian 
marble. Luxury culminated in the bedrooms, where the 
Reform dandies were provided, not only with hot and cold 
water perpetually on tap, but also with pots of pomade, 
scented cakes of soap, oil for the hair, and everything the 
most fastidious fellow could possibly need. Descending to 


Adapted from 
(Sidgwick and 


the kitchen, ‘M. Wey discovered his famous compatriot, the 


great Alexis Soyer, directing the preparation of stupendous 
masses of meat, the basting of whole chaplets of roasted fowls. 
But his opinion of English cookery was not a high one. It 
horrified him to see people eating rhubarb, and his description 
of the ordinary salad is exquisitely simple: ‘‘ It mostly 
consists of a lettuce just cut in two.” And yet the ice for 
the Reform Club was brought all the way from a very special 
place in America. In another note he talks of ‘ incendiary 
sauces,” and he is grimly amused when his English friend, the 
unaccountable, dejected Lionel, says: ** What about having a 
lobster ? ” 

Sometimes M. Wey is thrown into a flutter by what appear 
to be callous indecorums. Driving in a barouche with Miss B., 
a young and lovely lady, is a situation of complicated em- 
barrassment, though M. Wey has been politely ushered 
into the barouche by Miss B.’s father. And when he stays with 
Lord E. (in one of the inevitable ‘‘ Gothic’ houses) he is 
appalled by discovering in an Album of Beauty the portrait 
of Lord E.’s daughter: ‘ The young lady is unmarried,” 
he explains with dismay, “ and the book is on sale to any 
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+ HUTCHINSON 


STRANGE Si. ' 


A. BEVERLEY BAXTER’s own story 
Read how the author carried the Daily Express to 2 million a day and 
then resigned, how he tore up a £77,000 contract, how he saw the 
making and breaking of the great contemporary figures of post-war 
England. The thrilling and amazing story of a great personality. 


With 25 illustrations 18/- 


ISABEL C CLARE s 
SIX PORTRAITS 


(Author of “SHELLEY & BYRON: A Tragic Friendship “| 
Studies of George Eliot, John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie), Mrs. 
Oliphant, Katherine Mansfield, Madame de Staél, Jane Austen—s illustrations 18/- 


FRONT EVERYWHERE 


by J. M. N. JEFFRIES (Daily Mail special correspondent 1914-33) 
SIR. PHILIP GIBBS writes:—’' Jeffries of the Mail’ is already a 


legendary hero of Fleet Street, and in this book he writes some of hisown 
chronicles and gestes They are vastly interesting " 


COMPTON MACKENZIE: “Definitely one of the most vivid books 


about the war that has been: written “—paily Mail 
J.L.HODSON: “In many ways, the best—certainly the wittiest— 


book of journalistic experiences I know’ —xews chronicle 93 illustrations 18/- 





























Major Gert von Hindenburg’s siudy of his Uncle, 


RUIN DENS OIRG 


i . ° - ; ‘ E 
Some extraordinary interesting inside views of the war as seen from 
! i . . i 
the German end "—sy Times Provocative theories —D Telegraph 33 illustrations 18/- 


QREAT UNSOLVED CRIMES 


Among the42 crime experts who have contributed their theories on these 
famous cases are DOROTHY L. SAYERS, FRANCIS ILES, AUSTIN 
FREEMAN, E. M. DELAFIELD, HAROLD DEARDEN, A. J. CRONIN, 
FREEMAN WILLS CROFT, Sir BASIL THOMSON & Ex Supt. SAVAGE 


72 illustrations, 8/6 
Dr. HAROLD DEARDEN: | The BLACK TENTS of ARABIA | Lady BEACONSFIELD 

Queer People by CARL R. RASWAN by F. E. BAILY Illus 18/- 
“Exceptionally well told”— | “The sheer poetry of open-air life” 
News Chronicle Illus 15/- | —B’ham Gaz 97 illusts 18/- 











“The most entertaining of this 
year’s biographies ”—S. Dispatcn 
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purchaser.” The whole narrative is full of delightful things 
and unexpected observations. Our stables, aceording to 
M. Wey, were kept in better order than our museums and 
picture-galleries. Every morning the policemen collected 
recumbent drunkards, of both sexes and ‘ of all conditions.” 
The Englishman was a pattern of glossy respectability at home, 
but when he was at the Cremorne Garderis he thought nothing 
of gallivanting about with a trollop on each arm. In fact, there 
was a lot of indelicacy, even of macabre indelicacy ; for where, 
but in England, would you find a church surrounded by 
“a belt of corpses ” ? 

That reader is not to be envied who does not find in this 
Pirie-Wey combination a really delicious entertainment. 
I have with difficulty refrained from making long quotations. 
The illustrations are well chosen and excellently reproduced, 
and the book is attractive and well designed from every 
point of view. An admirable diversion, with an occasional 
reminder of serious things; one of the brighter flowers of a 
generally depressing season. C. E. Vubtiiamy. 


Leonardo da Vinci 


A Catalogue of the Drawings of Leonardo da Vinci in the 

Collection of His Majesty the King at Windsor Castle. 

By Kenneth Clark. (Cambridge University Press. 90s.) 
Tue importance, on purely quantitative grounds, of the 
collection of drawings by Leonardo da Vinci at Windsor may 
be guessed from the fact that the drawings known to have 
been lost from that collection, some 180, are about equal in 
number to all the other drawings by him in the world. In 
spite of this loss the collection still contains some 600 drawings, 
and the publication of a complete and authoritative catalogue 
of them is therefore an event of the first importance to 
students of the master. 

In his introduction Mr. Kenneth Clark states precisely his 
intentions with regard to the catalogue. He is concerned 
with Leonardo as an artist, and, though all drawings of purely 
scientific or mathematical interest are also reproduced and 
their text transcribed, they are not discussed with the detail 











Just Published 


CLASHING TIDES 


OF COLOUR 
By LOTHROP STODDARD 


Author of “ The Rising Tide of Colour,” etc. 


. a lively and readable book packed with  illus- 
trations drawn from all quarters of the globe.”—Sir 
FrepeRICK Whyte in The Spectator. 

“This is an important book.”—The Times Literary 
Supplement. ; 
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10s. 6d. 


THE ART OF THE 
| NOVEL 


Critical prefaces 


By HENRY JAMES 
With an Introduction by R. P. Blackmur 


“This is a book for which all admirers of Henry 
James have waited impatiently —The Times 
Literary Supplement. 

“ |. . the book is of enormous interest, and the 
reader is bound to learn from it things of the first 
importance regarding the nature of prose fiction.”— 
The Scotsman. 


10s. 6d. 
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devoted to those directly relevant to artistic matters, In 
connexion with the latter all the important questions are 
thoroughly dealt with, particularly those of authenticity 
chronology and connexion with finished works known eithe, 
in the originals or in copies. Mr. Clark has devoted particular 
attention to chronology, a field where much work was left ‘4 
be done, and in many cases he finds convincing reasons fo; 
altering accepted opinions. It is hardly necessary to add that 
the whole catalogue is carried out with a scholarship and an 
accuracy beyond criticism. With the worst will in the worl 
I could only detect two small misprints (the numbers 353 anq 
358 printed 533 and 538 on p. 38), and only one matter of 
interpretation to challenge tentatively, namely, the two smal] 
architectural studies on 12542R, which scem not to be 
** patterns for the coffering of a ceiling,” but perhaps rather 
studies for two different ways of vaulting an octagonal space, 
one very like that used nearly two centuries later by Guarini 
in S. Lorenzo at Turin. 

For the publication there can be nothing but the highest 
praise. The material in the catalogue is disposed in a really 
clear and orderly way so that the various items, such as size, 
medium, description, bibliography and notes are all instantly 
identifiable. The printing is, of course, admirable, and there 
is everything to be said for having the plates in a separate 
volume, so that it is possiLle to have the text and the relevant 
plate open side by side. The plates themselves reproduce 
everything of the slightest importance, including indeed 
sheets which are almost scribbles and even drawings which 
the editor ultimately dismisses as ** having nothing to do with 
Leonardo,” but which have been traditionally connected with 
him. The plates are often too small to convey at all a 
complete idea of the drawings, but this, as Mr. Clark explains, 
was inevitable for reasons of expense, and is in any case not 
of the first importance, since the publications of the Com- 
missione Vinciana will when completed supply facsimiles of 
all the drawings. 

A catalogue such as this of the drawings of any great 
artist would be of great interest, but in the case of Leonardo 
it has a particular importance. For to many he is more 
easily accessible in his drawings than in his paintings, and 
they reflect him more completely than any other section 
of his work. His passionate researches into the mys- 
terious workings and curious aspects of nature, which 
are peculiarly sympathetic to us, find their natural ex- 
pression in pen drawings. The mature and considered 
artist is revealed completely in the best figure and _ portrait 
studies, and, further, without that slight smugness which 
sometimes deters the student of his finished paintings. And, 
as Mr. Clark points out, even that mysterious side of Leonardo 
which fascinated Pater can be seen in some of the subtler 
sketches. Finally, that astonishing set of drawings, dubbed 
by Mr. Clark the Deluge series, representing cataclysmic 
scenes with mountains falling on cities, water spouts, more 
than natural waves and clouds, give us a terrifying glimpse of 
the inner state of Leonardo's stupendous mind. 

ANTHONY BLvUnt. 


Six Irish Plays 


Storm Song and A Bride for the Unicorn. 
Denis Johnston. (Cape. 6s.) 

Ascendancy. By the Earl of Longford. 
Figgis. 1s. 6d.) 

Yahoo. By the Earl of Longford. 
Is. 6d.) 

More Plays. 


Two plays by 
(Dublin ; 
(Dublin : 


Hodges 
Hodges Figgis. 


By Lennox Robinson. (Macmillan. 5s.) 


In the Abbey Theatre and the Gate Theatre, Dublin possesses 
the two most important and distinctive repertory theatres in 
the British Isles. The Abbey Theatre, which has been the 
nursery of almost every important Irish writer of the last 
thirty vears, has a world-wide reputation ; the Gate Theatre, 
a much more recent foundation, is only now becoming ade- 
quately known. Their aims and functions are dissimilar and 
complementary. The Abbey Theatre restricts itself to the 
production of Irish plays by Irish writers ; the Gate Theatre 
has created a platform and an audience for important foreign 
plays and for Irish plays that are within the main modern 
Kuropean movement. All of the plays now under review are 
representative and illuminating products of one or the other 
theatre—Lord Longford’s and Mr. Johnston's of the Gate, 
Mr. Lennox Robinson's of the Abbey. 
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~~ HECTOR MacQUARRIE 


: “Mr. MacQuarrie has the happiest of HISTORY OF FOREIGN 
: touches. His racy humour, his gift for . 
summing up in a few words the character worbDS iM ENGLISH 


of a scene, a situation or a chance acquain- 


by tance, his overflowing good spirits, leave M. Serjeantson 

|ze3 not a dull line in his story.” THE TIMES. 5/- A new and comprehensive history of words which 

. have been borrowed from other languages. 

; 21s. net 
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2 INA SEIDEL Edited by Edward I. Thomas, D.Litt. 
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Mr. Johnston’s plays are much the most important. Neither 
of them is as good as that brilliant imaginative creation The 
Moon in the Yellow River, which was recently acted in London 
(or indeed as the other play which shared with it his earlier 
volume, and is also shortly to be seen here, The Old Lady Says 
*‘ No’), but both of them are of exceptional merit. The one 
which is the more interesting to read—A Bride for the Unicorn 
—would, I suspect, not be the one capable of the greatest effect 
on the stage. It is an intellectualized fantasy in twelve scenes 
presenting the spiritual and material adventures of a young 
man who falls in love with a woman in a mask and pursues her 
through life to find at the end that she is Death. It is original 
in form so far as the stage is concerned, though there is an 
obvious debt to the brothel-fantasy scene in Ulysses. But its 
structure lacks tautness, and occasional passages seem to be 
choked by an excess of imagination. But most of the scenes are 
both amusing and moving, and it was an experiment worth 
making. It is exceptionally interesting to read, and though 
I do not believe that this is the way in which development in 
the theatre should come, Mr. Johnston’s experiments have 
been carried out with more skill than those of his contem- 
poraries on the, Continent. His other play, Storm Song, is 
much better designed for the stage. It is a satire on the film 
industry, dealing with the making of a documentary film off 
the west coast of Ireland. The dramatic centre of the play is 
in the conflicts started by the arrival among the film techni- 
cians on the island of a set of sophisticated Irish gentlefolk 
who come to watch a regatta. The characters are all drawn 
with skill, the dialogue is vitalized by a delightful wit, the 
satire is penetrating, and the play has movement and form. 
It is impressive to read, and should be very effective on the 
stage. It is that rare phenomenon in the modern theatre—a 
thoroughly entertaining play that is also a considerable work 
of art. 

In both of Mr. Johnston’s plays the scene is Ireland, but 
neither of them is a specifically Irish play. His plays belong 
to a period—the present—but not to a place. Mr. Lennox 
Robinson is essentially an Irish dramatist and a traditionalist. 











School of Biology 


H. Munro Fox, Professor of Zoology at Birming- 
ham, read it for us and reported: “It is the 
best popular account of modern biology |! 
have read, and may be compared to a 
shortened version of ‘ The Science of Life’ by 
Wells and Huxley. Turns the dialogue form 
to certain definite advantages.” 


91 Illustrations. 15s. net 


Fishes: 
Their Ways of Life 


Professor LOUIS ROULE 


Time and Tide: “ Extraordinarily interesting. 
Thinks first of fish and scientific accuracy, 
but pays attention to telling a good story well 
and writing sensitive descriptions of the 
scenes and places to which his studies have 
led him.” 


51 IMustrations. 12s. 6d. net 
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All his best work has had Ireland as its subject, and when he 
is parted from an Irish theme his imagination always appears 
to operate underneath his material, instead of arranging it 
from above. One of these plays is Irish in subject, and js a 
success : the other is not, and is a failure. The scene of All's 
Over Then? is apparently London. Its central character is 
an Ibsenish woman of sixty married to a man seventeen years 
younger. She has spent all her married life trying artificially 
to adjust their difference in age, attempting to persuade her 
husband that he is older than he is and brutally preventing 
him from seeing his daughter who shows him that he is stil} 
young. Ultimately her jealousy inspires her to attempt to mur. 
der her daughter, she fails, and commits suicide. The play 
might be effective on the stage, for it is well constructed and 
the dialogue is skilfully managed, but in the study it appears 
not much more than a clever essay in Ibsenist technique. The 
other play, Church Street, ismuchmore successful. A youngman 
who lives in London writing inadequate plays comes back to 
stay with his parents in Knock. He complains that life there 
is too boring to support, and is told by an old aunt that his 
impression is wrong and the result of his own lack of percep. 
tion. His imagination is quickened by her initiation and 
KKnock comes to life on the stage. In a series of short scenes 
all the hidden tragedies of his acquaintances are revealed. For 
the exploitation of this kind of idea Mr. Lennox Robinson’s 
talent is perfectly adapted: Church Street is an excellent 
play of its kind, but I feel that its kind is one much less 
important to the modern theatre than that to which Storm 
Song belongs. 

Lord Longford stands midway between Mr. Johnston and 
Mr. Robinson. He has not yet achieved the technical equip- 
ment of either, but his imagination is closer to Mr. Johnston’s 
than to Mr. Robinson's. Each of his plays shows unusual 
creative gifts, but neither is entirely a success. Ascendancy, 
a play about the fierce conservatism of the Irish aristocracy 
of 1829, is too weak structurally to be the tragedy it might 
have been ; Yahoo, a much better play, suffers from too great 
a proportion of stilted dialogue. But it is certainly good 
enough for me to recommend to everyone who has the oppor- 
tunity to see it when it comes to London next month. And 
anyone who is interested in the character of Jonathan Swift 
will find it well worth reading as a study much more illumina- 
ting than a “ fantastic commentary ” might be expected to be, 

DEREK VERSCIIOYLE, 


Death of a Terrorist 


The Angel of the Assassination: Charlotte de Corday. By 

Joseph Shearing. (Heinemann. Qs.) 
On July 13th, 1793, Jean-Paul Marat was assassinated by 
Charlotte Corday. The motive of the assassination was 
political. Charlotte Corday believed that Marat was the 
leading figure in the Jacobin Terror, and that with his 
removal the monstrous reign of evil would come to an end. 
Marat was not the leading figure ; his murder only increased 
the rigour of the Terrorists. In any case he was a dying 
man. Four days after the assassination Charlotte Corday 
was guillotined. These are the bare facts. One might add 
that Charlotte Corday was only twenty-five years old; that 
she was physically beautiful, and of great personal courage 
and dignity. She was of Norman family, and a descendant 
of Corneille. Lamartine called her lange de Vassassinat. 
One may accept the phrase, yet one must also remember 
that Charlotte Corday herself was typical of the ‘* exaltation ” 
of the revolutionary period, and that the arguments by which 
she justified her act were those very arguments which the 
Terrorists, including Marat, were using to justify the régime 
which they thought necessary to save the achievements of 
the Revolution. 

This story has all the elements of a tragedy ; it summarizes 
the tragic elements of the Revolution—the conflict of right 
with right. Unfortunately Mr. Shearer's book misses the 
real element of tragedy, and concentrates upon the easict 
and less tragic element, the conflict of right with wrong. 
The tragedy thus becomes a melodrama, and offends one by 
the emphasis upon sheer horror and the exploitation of the 
reader's sense of pity. There is little more to be said. This 
main criticism covers other faults of the book—an irritating 
style, a poor choice of words, and the use of cheap effects. 
E. L. Woopwarp. 
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yy All the Reviewers praise 


The Floating Republic 
By G. E. Manwarinc & Bonamy Dosree 10s. 6d. net 


“This historical work has all the qualities of an 
excellent story; it engages the sympathies, it throws 
light on human nature and it is very exciting.”— 
Leading review in The Sunday Times by Mr. 
DesMonD MacCartuy. 


“This is the kind of book reviewers read from 
cover to cover. There are not many books that 
either. receive or deserve such treatment.”—Lead- 
ing review in The Observer by Mr. ARTHUR BRYANT. 
“Well documented, penetrating and readable.’— 
The Times. 


Memoirs of Renan 


Translated by J. Lewis May 7s. 6d. net 


“Mr. Lewis May’s exquisitely adept translation of 
Ernest Renan’s Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse 
should be read for the candidly seli-loving portrait 
of the eager little scholar of Treguier, the gravely 
sympathetic painting of his mother and her relatives, 
of loyal and devoted priests and teachers and the 
evocation of that Brittany which has changed less 
than any other part of France.” 
editorial review in Tie Church Times. 
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mouse and muscle 


To many peoples the movement of the muscles, 
especially of the biceps, has seemed to resemble 
that of a mouse. As Webster tells us, our word 
muscle is derived through French from the Latin 
musculus, meaning muscle or little mouse (diminu- 
tive of mus mouse). 


THE NEW WEBSTER 


WEBSTER’S 


New International 


SECOND EDITION 
Not only is the new Webster unsurpassed in the 
excellence of such dictionary qualities as Etymology, 
but in richness of information it is the equivalent of 
a multi-volume encyclopedia. 


* PROSPECTUS : Write for full 16 pp. Prospectus, 
price list and particulars of instalment terms to 






G. BELL & ‘ York House, 
Tt ortugal St., 
SONS, LTD. London, W.C.2 





























SIR THOMAS MORE 


AND HIS FRIENDS 


By E. M. G. ROUTH 
12/6 net 
“... It has the best of claims, especially at 


present, to be widely read. 
—F. S. Boas in the Listener 


We found the book almost impossible to 
lay ‘down. ... —Notes and Queries 


THE LETTERS OF 
JONATHAN SWIFT TO 
CHARLES FORD 


Edited by D. NICHOL SMITH 
15/- net 


_ This is a book of the greatest literary im- 
port: ince. It is not often that a body of upwards 
of fifty letters from as famous a person as Swift 
lies unpublished for two hundred years. . . 

—Joun Sparrow in the London Mercury 


LETTERS OF 
LAURENCE STERNE 
Edited by L. P. CURTIS 
30/- net 
“ . . he must be a very dull dog indeed who 


cannot find on almost every page liberal entertain- 
ment and abounding humour. ... ”—Spectator 


By D. TALBOT RICE 
12/6 net 
_ . Mr. Rice’s volume is worthy; it is the out- 
come ‘of careful study, and with its excellent illus- 


trations, is a very acceptable addition to the somewhat 


scanty researches on the subject. 
- Birmingham Post 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
A BIOLOGIST 
By J. S. HALDANE 


6/- net 
“ _,. From beginning to end it is masterly... .” 
—News Chronicle 
“ |. The book is small, but the philosophy is rich 


and profound. . . . "—Zimes Literary Supplement 


MORALS AND 
POLITICS 


By E. F. CARRITT 
6/- net 
ai The only word adequate to the book that I 


can find is to say that it is a minor masterpiece. : 
—Haroip Laskt 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


Land of Women: The Tale of a Lost Nation. 
von Dombrowski. Translated from the German 
Author. (Putnam. 7s. 6d.) 

The Wish Child. By Ina Seidel. 

Wilderness. By Derrick Leon. 

Song o’ Sixpence. By T. 
7s. 6d.) 

God's in His Heaven. 
7s. 6d.) 


By Katharina 
by tho 


10s. 6d.) 
6d.) 
and Unwin. 


(Lane. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 
Thompson. (Allen 


By James Lansdale Hodson. (Gollancz. 


Now that almost everybody writes novels, we ought not to 
complain of a want of varicty, but in fact there is a great 
sameness about them, which perhaps explains why many 
people prefer biographies. This sameness is due largely to 
conventional habits of thought, though the higher standard 
of mediocrity which has been attained in recent years some- 
times half blinds us to the fact that many writers have poor 
faculties of observation and invention, and that they are 
content to record types rather than attempt to create indi- 
viduals, while their diffuseness and longwindedness often hides 
the fact that they have little to say. Most of them seem intent 
on reducing us all to our crudest common factors and tend to 
present human beings as wonderful bipeds who have endless 
love affairs and commit crimes, although a number of us have 
only one leg and few of us commit crimes, and many of us are 
not very wonderful and are largely taken up with other matters 
than love. 


With Land of Women I have received a biographical and 
perhaps autobiographical note on its author, who is revealed 
as somebody rather out of the ordinary. Prospective readers 
of the book will perhaps find some encouragement in learning 
that Katharina Ludovica von Dombrowski zu Papros und 
Kruswic is the Viennese wife of an Austro-Polish baron, has a 
* nonchalant, sophisticated and forthright personality,” 
speaks eight languages, once adopted a mandril, fought the 
enemy during the War * with caricatures,” dislikes Fascism, 
has * been in touch with nearly all the nations of our globe ” 
and thinks them ‘all a lot of hypocrites and cut-throats,”” has 
always had “ the nicest and best horses,” has ‘** raised the most 
delicate exotic animals,” cannot write unless ** driven by some 
dark impulse,” and feels herself to be “* a female Don Quixote.” 
Incidentally, living plants, if kept in the same room with her, 
* invariably die.’ Equipped with this information, one is not 
surprised to find that Madame Dombrowski’s dark impulse has 
led her to choose an exotic theme and treat it in a spirited way. 
Her “ land of women ”’ is none other than Paraguay under the 
dictator Lopez, El Supremo, of whom Mr. Cunninghame- 
Graham gave us a good account a year or two ago, and she 
begins, suitably enough, with Lopez’ return from Europe with 
Eliza Lynch (sometimes referred to as La Lynch, a Parisian 
Irishwoman and adventuress with a ** magnificent bust * and 
eyes that * shot out blue darts ”) to a glowing landscape with 
an cdour of ‘ orange-blossoms, brown-skinned women, and 
carrion,” the two latter ingredients prevailing. A note on the 
cover tells us that “in that climate man can have no urgent 
business save to love *"—and, one might add, after reading the 
book itself, to murder. So in spite of all the local detail, the 
Guarani words, the golden combs of the courtesans, the maté 
tea and vampire bats, here we are again back on pretty con- 
ventional lines. A great number of characters appear, but it 
is not in characterization that the Baroness excels, for she tends 
to present human beings as little but amatory engines that killor 
are killed. Yet even under dictatorships there must sometimes 
be other fish to fry besides Desire and Ambition. But the 
story may certainly be called * colourful,” and the colour is 
no doubt genuine enough, for Mme. Dombrowski has lived in 
Paraguay in close touch with the Guarani people of whom she 
writes. 

The Wish Child, another historical novel by a woman, is 
longer and less highly strung, or shall we say less ** nonchalant, 
sophisticated and forthright.” People sometimes say they can 
tell what a book is like from its first page, and Frau Seidel’s 
opening sentence exactly indicates the solid, thorough and 
rather old-fashioned way in which she tells her story : 


‘ 


On the night of the 25th of July, 1792, in an old family residence 
on Carmelite Square in Mainz, Uans Adam Echter von Mespelsbrun, 


lieutenant in a Prussian infantry regiment, 
wife and mother keeping watch by the 
dangerously ill.”’ 


_Was sitting with his 
bedside of his child, lying 


The story of Cornelia, the wife, and of her children, is that of 
a sound, sweet woman doing her best to lead a good life ing 
time of wars and social and political upheaval. It is developed 
in a calm and leisurely way, and coloured with the hope that 
“the day will come—and it must come—when the tears of 


women will be strong enough—strong as a flood to quench the * 


fires of war for ever.” Producing an effect of graveness and 
coolness, The Wish Child will not do for readers who are 
looking for the doubtful stimulus of desperate and _ self. 
conscious modernity. 

Mr. Derrick Leon’s second novel also differs from the general 
run of present-day fiction by the soberness of his method and 
by his detachment from rant and cant, axe-grinding, group- 
consciousness and general fussiness. He has been content to 
take a situation of no great uncommonness in ordinary 
existence and to set it out thoughtfully and compassionately, 
in such a way that he can quote lines by Matthew Arnold and 
a page or two of Plato without producing any sense of strain, 
He knows that infinite unhappiness can come from the fact 
that a woman in love, especially a young Englishwoman of 
the middle class, may expect too much and long for the 
impossible : 







* Only you're so idealistic. You always want things to be sot 
and regulated. You never realize that life is fluid; that things are 
changing the whole time ; that no two people can remain indefinitely 
in the same position, and that if one doesn’t want to lose everything 
the only alternative is to adapt one’s self.’ 


Thus Kenneth Orme, a married man, a writer, to Enid Law- 
rence, who is first his secretary and then his mistress. ‘* Don't 
love me too much, Enid,” he says on another occasion. “ I'm 
not really worth it.” It is a real difficulty, and Wilderness 
might teach some warm-natured but inadvertent and inexpe- 
rienced person to beware of it, or might show some injured 
person that she is not alone in feeling misunderstood. There 
have not been many novels lately of which one can say that 
they bear so closely upon the conduct and the predicaments 
of everyday life. 

The last two books on this list are both of the regional, or at 
least the provincial variety. Messrs. Thompson and Hodson 
have little in common in their approach to their subject. which 
is Lancashire. The disadvantages of this kind of fiction are to 
some extent the disadvantages of the life they often reflect witha 
painstaking, hearty and over-expansive realism, disadvantages 
which there is no need to enumerate. Song o° Sixpence, how- 
ever, the neater of the two, is by no means without charm, 
The local dialect of the conversations calls for a little effort 
on the part of an outsider, but the effort does not go unre- 
warded, for Mr. Thompson has a special gift for discovering 
humour and pathos in the talk of unpretentious people. He 
is nearer to life than some of the ‘ big noises ” of the writing 
profession as with a light and kindly touch he sketches the 
pte-War progress of Zachary Kay, who founds his fortune on 
cough-drops, expands it with biscuits, marries his delightful 
housekeeper Sally Plant, goes into the theatre business, 
becomes a civic dignitary, survives the War and his wife, and 
ends up presiding over a market stall, Nothing is laboured in 
these pages, nothing overwrought, and their quality is clearly 
derived from an affection for Lancashire people that must 
come from lifelong familiarity. 

Mr. James Lansdale Hodson’s Chesterford in the slump, 
with mills closed down and queues waiting for the 
dole, brings us close again to the distress and anxiety of 
recent years and the stoicism with which they have been 
borne : 

“J don’t believe Chesterford’s finished yet. We're not givin’ 
in—not ever. We're goin’ to keep on fightin’—fightin’ for a decent 
heritage for our childer ; fightin’ that they may have work agen, 
an’ peace, an’ a bit o’ comfort such as every man and woman 18 
entitled to, an’ same as God intended.” 

That is the moral which God’s in His Heaven conveys with 
some urgency. 
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Current Literature 


THE AGRICULTURAL MARKETING ACTS 
By H. M. Conacher 

A handy commentary on the Agricultural Marketing Acts 
and Marketing Schemes was much needed. There is a good 
deal of obscurity as. to their precise scope, not only in the 
minds of the general public but also of farmers, landlords, 
estate agents and solicitors, who are more directly concerned 
with their operation. This convenient handbook (The Agri- 
cultural Marketing Acts, 1981 and 1988, with Introduction, 
Notes, &c., by H..M. Conacher, B.A., with a Foreword by Sir 
Robert Greig, LL.D. Edinburgh: W. Green, 10s.) should 
become a standard work on the subject. As was to be expected 
in what is primarily a law book, economic and social issues 
ure treated only incidentally. The object is mainly to give a 
simple explanation of the Parliamentary draftsman’s often 
involved phraseology and at the same time to discuss some 
of the legal issues which may arise in the future. It is note- 
worthy that there are few references to any cases under the 
Acts on which the Courts have been asked to give a decision. 
This is in part no doubt a tribute to the skill of the draftsman 
and the wisdom of Parliament, but it is also largely due 
to the faet that the schemes have met with little or no 
organized opposition and have been accepted on the whole 
with acquiescence if not with enthusiasm. In future editions 
more space will doubtless have to be given to the results 
of litigation and to the public hearings of complaints by 
Committees of Investigation. The book has a full. and 
convenient index and maintains a high standard of accuracy 
and objectivity. One misprint has been noted on p. 31, 
and the title of the Market Supply Committee is incorrectly 
given on p. 32. The general impression left after reading 
this comprehensive account of the new agricultural dis- 
pensation is one of astonishment that such involved and 
revolutionary measures should have been passed and put 


into force with so little public controversy or party 
bickering. It is too soon to say whether the schemes 


have been fully justified by results ; but at least they have not 
broken down, and once started they can always be modified 
and improved in the light of experience and in response to 
well-informed public criticism. The Marketing Acts have 
given to agriculture something analogous to what the Com- 
panies Acts gave to industry and commerce or the Trade 
Disputes Act gave to organized labour. The statutory rights 
conferred on the Marketing Boards must be exercised with 
discretion and a sense of democratic responsibility, if this 
interesting experiment in self-government for agriculture is to 
succeed. 
THE BLUE TUNNYMAN 
By Andrew Andrews 

‘The Blue Tunnyman’ is a sailing yacht of medium tonnage 
and ideal appointments, suited to all weathers. Had she been 
the heroine of Mr. Andrews’ book (Cape, 10s. 6d.) his narrative 
might have been a less adventurous one than it is. But the 
ideal yacht, designed after a varied experience of other sailing 
boats, is still, it appears, a boat of the future, though in no 
sort a mere dream. Mr. Andrews has learnt long since that 
the “dazzle of romance” at sea is usually accompanied 
by the prosaic cooking of porridge, if not by the danger of 
shipwreck ; consequently a turn for the practical rules all 
his preferences. ‘I have found my romance under canvas,” 
he states, ‘‘ —— admittedly helped by the motor.” In this 
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The loss of the “‘Cartsburn”’ Clipper 
by W. M. Watt 
With drawings by Rowland Hilder 
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sometimes visionary : one night off Beachy Head he 
the masthead light of an immense steamer towering Over hin 
but looked a second time. ‘ The hull was a wedge-shany 
cloud, and dead above its centre hung some impostor of 
star.” Mr. Andrews has an easy and vigorous style th 
makes his narrative go gallantly. There is a jarring note aa 
he turns to comment on the political consequences of th 
General Strike, after describing how he helped to pilot 7 
visions up the river. Such philosophies seem out of play 
in a book the merit of which is to avoid the troubles Of landsma fe 
and entertain us with the perils and pleasures of the sea, 


THE LOST LANGUAGE OF LONDON 
By Harold Bayley 

To vary Hamlet’s phrase, one might say that ther ; 
nothing either true or false but thinking makes it so, Qn 
adopt a theory, and it is remarkable how many plausijfp 
confirmations of it can be found. Mr. Bayley, exploriny 
antiquities and mythologies from clues afforded by plac 
names, has taken as the central subject of his book (Capel 
10s. 6d.) no less elusive a figure than the Old King Cole knowh, 
to most of us as being merry. Whether or not this is entire ie 
a merry or jesting book is a matter to be decided by eaif 
reader, and depends on how far he is willing to accept Me 
Bayley’s conjectures as true history. ven it many of they 
are Jooked on as clever fantasies the pictures of early Brita 
they call up are none the less attractive. Finding sermons iy 
pits and Coles in everything, Mr. Bayley hunts for traces ¢/ 
King Coel of Colchester, and sees them in every Cole, Coal 
Colne, Cold, Colen, Caldecott and similar names and prefix 
up and down the country—for his quest soon takes hin 
beyond London. With Cole is connected his daughter HelenE 
mother of Constantine the Great, and even the martyred &, 
Ursula, surmised to have been Cole’s sister. Suggested origins 
for the Long Man of Wilmington and the Whiteleaf Cros 
are to be found here amongst a happy jumble of anecdote, legend 
and word-wizardry. The Long Man may have been a roa¢- 
surveyor or a pagan god; it is harder to believe that the 








druids made dene-holes for the purpose of observing the 
stars. But ingenuity and bold guesswork are, as he freely 
admits, Mr. Bayley’s main torches in these darker labyrintlis 
of our past. ; 
MARINE GUNNER 
By Patrick Mee 
Mr. Patrick Mee has written a simple and attractive account 
(Cape, 7s. 6d.) of his adventures. He devotes most of 
his book to an account of the twenty-two years which he spent 
in the Marine Artillery, although there are occasional glimpses 
of life in London, Glasgow and Ireland. The impressions‘ot 
Jreland after the rising of 1916 are particularly interesting, 
since he was himself an Irishman thoroughly loyal to Eng 
but critical of her rule. Mr. Mee’s strangest adventures 
occurred during the brief periods when he was on shore rather 
than on the sea itself. Perhaps the oddest story which he 
tells is of his encounter with some Spanish brigands who lived 
in a vast subterranean cave. There is something very pleasant 
about the story of his religious discussions with Parsees in 
Bombay. Mr. Mee scems to have maintained excellent rel 
tions with his fellow-sailors and with the officers, although the 
fact that his name could not be distinguished orally from the 
pronoun gaye rise to misunderstandings. There is an amusing 
account of an incident in which he expounded his views 0 
the conduct of the Dardanelles campaign to an unknown 
person who proved to be General Birdwood. The description 
of the campaign loses something, however, through the sin- 


licity of the style; a more dramatic rendering would have 
4 \ g 


done better justice to the subject. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE CAMERA 
By T. Thorne Baker 

The Kingdom of the Camera (Bell, 7s. 6d.) is a tantalizing 
book, for Mr. Baker describes little known but exciting uses 
for the camera today without explaining how these seeming 
miracles are performed. In Mr. Baker’s view—and it is 4 
contention well supported by excellent photographs—there 
are few branches of industry in which photography in one 
form or another does not play some part. In medicine, the 
X-ray is already familiar to many in general terms; but 
modern application has developed the process far beyond 
the original great discovery. Then there is photography 
of light rays that the eye cannot see, leading on to the phote- 
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graphy of sound and heat for industrial purposes. The 
book is an enjoyable one, but all those with even a slightly 
inquiring mind will regret that there is nothing in the natal 
of more technical chapters or appendices, 
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OUNTAINS, forests, lakes and magic in the air Switzerland. 


No one who has seen the Alps can forget their majesty and 
In summer or winter, Switzerland is equally charming 


rd the infinite variety of a holiday in this wonderful country is its 

sea, | strongest attraction. 
And Italy—land of mellow vineyards, blue skies and seas—Venice 
- and the Lido—Florence, Rome, Naples, Sicily. Joyous days and nights 


on the Italian and French Rivieras—Bordighera, Mentone, Nice, 
> Cannes, Monte Carlo—Juan-les-Pins—with all the light and laughter 
there ; of those sun-kissed Mediterranean shores. ; No fortunes have 
0. Onell been spent on adver- 
plausilj, tising this grand old 
Xploriny There are all sorts of Cheap Holiday Tickets from England covering tobac co, yet since its } ep 
ing periods. origination over 5o years ago, it has steadily increased 
; varying in favour among men who fake their pipe smoking 
very seniously. Try it! You'll enjoy its rere old 
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HEREVER you take your holiday. 
neasenn be it on the ocean, by the sea- 


NEWSPAPER : 
EwspareR shore, or in a sequestered country 


Wherever you Village, you can bring added enjoy- 


spend your 


ie wey ment to your leisure with Books. 


Smit & SX ° ’ 
will ‘arrange |i At W. H. Smith & Son's Bookshops 
iver your fav- and at most of their Railway Station 


aa nd Bookstalls you will find a selection of 


the earest of ° . 
the nearest of the Books you will most enjoy, as well 


Get this booklet before deciding your branches in as Maps with which to plan your tour, 
1935 holiday plans. It tells you all Wale, "or by and Guide Books to unlock the hidden 
about travel opportunities in the world’s tdcress in the lore of town and village. 


world 


most interesting country to-day. You _ At the Railway Station Bookstall you 
will be surprised at the low cost of can, too, select newspapers and books 
tours to this for the train journey. 


NEW TRAVEL LAND 
Obtainable Post Free from WwW. H. SMITH & SON 
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Motoring Two Useful Cars 


Tuatr word “ useful” has no really special meaning, suggests 
nothing you might not expect in the cars under review. 
Except for one thing, it need not have been used at all. 
Practically all modern cars are useful in one way or another, 
including the three-thousand-pounder and the ancient crock, 
picked up at a roadside sale for a pound or two, and held 
together chiefly by sticky tape, seccotine and faith. The one 
thing is, according to your tastes, anything from speed to 
comfort. In this case it is the regularity that should come 
from sturdiness of build and common-sense design. 

The words used nowadays to describe ordinary qualities in 
good cars are so numerous that one is obliged to translate 
most of them. By regularity (a poor word, I admit) I imply 
the sustaining over a long period of a certain standard of per- 
formance, together with freedom from more than average 
repair-bills. You expect your car to put up much the same 
performance after 50,000 miles as after 5,000. By that time, 
unless it has cost large sums of money, it may be economical to 
get a new one, but until that moment arrives vour * regular ” 
car is to my mind a more useful car than one which will need fre- 
quent attention, free or costly, even though it is a more brilliant 
performer for the first half of its life with vou. A useful car, 
other things being equal, is a car that does not worry you. 

I am inclined to ascribe this valuable quality to the new 
12-h.p. B.S.A. and the new 12-h.p. ‘Triumph, two moderate- 
sized cars I pick out of half a dozen of the same type for no 
particular reason save that they cost nearly the same and 
behave in much the same manner. There is, as a matter of 
fact, no proper basis of comparison between them—if ever it 
had entered my head to discover so invidious a thing. The 
B.S.A. engine has a larger cubic content, the Tritmph a longer 
wheelbase. The Triumph is a 4-cylinder and the B.S.A. a 
6-cylinder. Except for that useful point of expected regu- 
larity, accommodation and performance, there is no simi- 
larity between them. The Triumph has a plain gear-box, 
with a silent third and freewheel, the B.S.A. the Daimler 
transmission, with pre-selective Wilson box and fluid flywheel. 


The biggest jump in petrol 


quality ever known 


ESSO represents the biggest jump in petrol quality 
ever since the Anglo-American Oil Company 
introduced Ethyl. ESSO ETHYL is now faster than 
ever! Its top-gear performance is incredible. Sold 
in other countries at a premium, but the same price 
as ordinary petrols in Great Britain. ESSO HIGH 
TEST and ESSO BENZOL MIXTURE too, are 
of greatly advanced quality, giving delightful 
acceleration and remarkable mileage. Forget old 
standards and get Esso. 


LUBRICATE WITH ESSOLUBE 


_ ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO. LTD., 36 QN. ANNE’S GATE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.I 





Established 1888 


‘ filled, well-angled seats console one for the presence of the 





‘general finish, within and without, proclaim your well-bred 


‘—Eb. The Spectator.] 





Except on second speed the B.S.A. is slightly lower-geareq tha 
the Triumph—as, it appears, most Sixes are in compas. | 
with: most -Fours. The Triumph-engine has its inlet-valyq i 
above the exhaust, the B.S.A., like the Lanchester, side-y. 
side, overhead operated by push-rods. Like the new Lap 
chester, too, it has_a solid head, cast in one with the cylinds 
block. For this design many advantages are claimed, inelyd 
reduction of cylinder wear, greater cooling of valve-seats anf 
plugs, reduction of the need for valve-grinding, the ug gh 
higher compression, improyed power and economy. .Of poy 
of these points can I speak from experience, but, providin§ 
the lifting and replacing of the cylinder-block involves yp 
undue trouble, I am, on general principles, in favour of th 
scheme. There is no gasket. . 

The Triumph has the orthodox detachable head and Tan 
certainly not prepared to say which, if either, is the betty 
system. Both have been proved, the solid before the Wy 
when detachable heads were almost unknown, the other eva 
since the War. Until experience comes, let us leave it at tha, 

The B.S.A. six-windowed saloon, which costs £815, is 
exceptionally comfortable car. It is comfortable alike fy 
the driver and the passenger. The general control is excellent, 
the steering and road-holding first class, and the foot-brate 
which is mechanical, smooth, rapid in action and powerful 
The same set of brakes are actuated by the lever, but with) 


not quite the same effect. This is a point I have often notice) 


in cars where there is only one set of shoes. <A longer lever 
or a different control lay-out suggests itself. The stopping 
effect by lever is quite adequate, but it is not so good as by 
pedal. Why should it not be? The steering is light an 
steady and you feel you have the car in hand all the time, 
This is by no means so common a feature with modern fat 
tyres and modern low-geared steering as you might think. 


The engine is surprisingly lively for its size and has the} 
Pe. . 


very good quality of running with real smoothness and ease at 
its maximum speed. There is no vibration to be detected at 
any period, and from the driver's point of view I should say 


that the chief attraction of this very useful little car is its} 
complete absence of fuss. I found that, by speedometer, a/ 
mile a minute could be quickly reached and comfortably held, 


while 40 and 30 miles an hour were the reasonable maxima on 
third and second. The car has outstanding flexibility in top- 
gear climbing and its work on really steep gradients like 1 in6, 
taken on second, is well above the average. The general finish 
is excellent, particularly under the bonnet and on the instr- 
ment board. There is plenty of room, considering the 8ft. 3in, 
wheelbase. It is well sprung. 


The Triumph is, like its 10-h.p. predecessor, a car of a dis | 


tinctly Continental type. ‘That word means, to me, the sort ofcar 
in which you drive very long distances without over-tiring. A 
Continental car need not be very fast—though some notoriously 
are, and I like them better so—but it must be excep. 
tionally well-sprung, have exceptionally easy steering, notice- 
ably good springing-cum-road-holding, and brakes on whieh 
you can depend in emergencies. Above all, it must be a cat 
that sits down firmly on the road at whatever speed you drive 
it. You must neyer have to think about your speed except 
in relation to your brakes. Cornering and overtaking must 
come as easily as traffie-crawling. Now the Triumph will do 
sixty miles an hour, its gear-change is excellent, swift and 
certain, the engine has plenty of power, runs quietly, without 
vibration and as steadily as the proverbial train at high 
speeds and the steering and stability are exactly right. The 
brakes were inclined to lock on sudden application, and that 
should be seen to. Central jacking is fitted and the length of 
the steering-column is variable within 4 inches—a most useful 
feature. There is not too much room in the saloon, but air- 


shaft-tunnel. There is good luggage accommodation and the 


car. It has the real Continental personality and is not at all 
the sort of car you would willingly part with for many years. 
It costs £288, £298 and £320, according to coachwork. De 
cidedly a useful car. JOHN PRIOLEAU, 

|Nore.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied 
by a stamped and addressed envelope. The highest price pay- 
able must be given, as well as the type of body required. No 
advice can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars. 
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To the man whose pipe is sacred 
Balkan Sobranie tobaccos are the 
fulfilment of a creed. In the 
Smoking Mixture, the touch of 
Turkish leaf adds magic to the 
most mundane moment. The 
Shredded Virginia makes life in 
the wide open spaces a spacious 
life indeed. There is a Balkan 
Sobranie blend for every mood 
and tense. So put that in your 
pipe and smoke it. 


Balkan Sobranie 


PIPE TOBACCOS 


SMOKING MIXTURE SHREDDED VIRGINIA 
A touch of Yenidje (Turkish) leaf is a Pure Virginia of an exceptional flavcur 
touch of genius in this unique blend. —cool, sweet and long lasting. 
In vacuum tins at 1/6 per ounce. 
Sole Makers :—A. Weinberg, 33, Newman St., Oxford St., W. 1. 
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“Can you keep well, always?” 


Immunity from ill-health largely depends upon your physical 
ability to resist the daily outside contacts with colds and common 
ailments, and your ability to stand up to the stress and strain 
of modern life. Your Thyroid gland feeds on Iodine, and this, 
in turn, controls the extent of your bodily and mental energy. 
The VITAL-IODINE in Lingfords lodized Liver Salts energises 
and rejuvenates the whole bodily system, thus strengthening your 
resistance to “all the ills that man is heir to.” 

At the same time, these delicious sparkling effervescent Health 
Salts keep the internal system clean in a perfectly natural way 
-—because Lingfords lodized Liver Salts contains all the virtues 
of all other good Health Salts—plus that VITAL-IODINE. 


Go to your Chemist or Stores, without delay, 
and buy a }-lb tin, 9d.; or a 4-lb. tin, 1/4; 
or a family size bottle, 2/6. 


YOU'LL FEEL THE FITTER FOR IT! 


LINGFORDS 


IODIZED..“SALTS 


FREE Write today for FREE SAMPLE and our Health 
book entitled, ‘THE STORY OF VITAL-IODINE,” 








to Joseph Lingford & Son, Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. Dept. S.I. 
















60% & 40% REDUCTIONS! 


Exceptional reductions are being granted by the 
French Railways from Ist to 30th June in connect- 
ion with the “ Fétes de Paris.” 








A visit must be made to Paris and then a Holiday 
may be taken elsewhere in France. 

WHY NOT VISIT: BIARRITZ, ST. JEAN DE LUZ on 
the BASQUE. COAST; PAU in the BEARN; LUCHON 
in the HIGH PYRENEES; AMELIE, VERNET LES 
BAINS in the EASTERN PYRENEES ... . 


Send for further details and descriptive booklets to: 


THE P.O.-MIDI RAILWAYS OF FRANCE, 
Victoria Station, London, S.W. 1, 
or any Travel Agency 














YOUR MONEY 


How can you incest it? 


Many of us in these times have certain funds, or 
savings, available for investment, but are unable to 


decide on the wisest method to adopt. 


the alternatives ? 


What are 


GILT-EDGED SECURITIES will provide us with 


safety, but little else. 


The return is under 3 


per cent., and the prospects of appreciation 


negligible. 


FOREIGN BONDS show a generous yield, but 
which of us cares to risk his money abroad with 
the world in its present unsettled condition ! 


PREFERENCE 


AND ORDINARY SHARES of 


many companies look attractive, but we hesitate 


before putting all our eggs 


into any one 


industrial or commercial undertaking. 


Both generous yield and widespread safety are, how- 
ever, available to the purchaser of 


BRITISH 


FIXED TRUST 


EMPIRE 


CERTIFICATES 


which provide, not a share in the Trust, but an 


actual holding in each of 


the 25 leading British 


Companies listed below whose combined net assets 


exceed £350,000,000. 


Serics 
Ass. Portland Cement 
Bank of England 
British Match Corp. 
jJ. & P. Coats 
Furness Withy & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Harrisons & Crosfield 
Imperial Airways 
Imperial Chemical 
Imperial Tobacco Co. 
Marks & Spencer 
Pators & Baldwins 
Prudential Assurance 


Tate & Lyle 


Sums from £16 upwards can 


any Benk or Stockbroker, 


6A? 
Wallpaper Manufact. 
Commercial Bank of 
Australia 
Burmah Oil Co. 
Fell Telephone, 
Canada 
Calcutta Electric 
A. Guinness, Son & Co. 
Bank of New Zealand 
Johannesburg Con. Inv. 
S. African Breweries 
Victoria Falls & Trans- 
vaal Power 


Trinidad Leaseholds 


2 invested through 
and the investment can 


be realized at any time, at the then Stock Exchange 
selling prices of the constitucnt shares. ° 


MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR & TRUSTEE CO. 


Ltd. acts as Trustee, holds all the securities in its 


own name, and distributes 


dividends to investors at 


regular intervals without charge. 


At present prices, and on the basis of Dividends— 
including Share Bonuses up to 10 per cent.—paid 


by the various companies, 


March, 1934, to March, 


1935, the yield on these certificates is 


= 


4 


and increasing prosperity 
over which the investment 


O 
O 


amongst the companies 
is spread will mean in- 


creasing dividends for holders of these certificates. 


Full particulars can be obtained from any branch of 
the Midland Bank, from any Stockbroker, or by 


writing for ‘ Booklet 


iS” te 


FIXED TRUST 


INVESTMENTS LTD., 160 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 
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“There is one question which naturally must present itself 

today to thoughtful people who cannot but be aware of all the 
uncertain factors which exist in the world, and it is: is this present 
appearance of prosperity solid and genuine ? Is it pessible that we 
are living in a fool’s paradise and that presently we shall wake up 
to find that we are deceiving ourselves with visions that have no 
solid basis in facts ? ”’ 
Tue foregoing question was raised by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the course of a speech delivered 
last week at the Annual Dinner of the British Bankers’ 
Association. Mr. Chamberlain had been speaking in 
hopeful terms with regard to present conditions in this 
country when compared with a few years ago, and 
following upon the query mentioned above, he gave 
some good reasons for believing that the improvements 
which had taken place during the last two years in this 
country were of a solid character. Nevertheless his 
question raised many thoughts in the minds of those 
present, and doubtless it was with a knowledge of that 
fact that later in his speech the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer referred to the fact that while many countries, 
including our own, are experiencing some recovery in 
home trade, the recovery is most assuredly not sufficient 
to give full relief to the millions of unemployed, and 
there is a general recognition that such relief cannot 
be afforded until there is a real revival in international 
trade. Unfortunately, however, the obstacles to such 
revival are numerous and formidable, while as Mr. 
Chamberlain said, many of them are quite beyond our 
own control. Indeed, it would be true to say that one 
of the causes responsible for some improvement in local 
industry in the various countries is in its turn responsible 
for the curtailment of international trade. That cause 
is the spirit of extreme nationalism which is finding its 
expression in Governments employing every means in 
their power to make their countries self-sufficient, which 
in other words means the curtailment of imports, though 
this same policy inconsistently enough is combined 
with efforts to increase exports, those responsible for the 
policy being entirely forgetful of the fact that the curtail- 
ment of imports by any country necessarily means 
diminution of the ability of other countries to make pur- 
chases outside their own country. 


Ciaotic EXCHANGES. 

Many of the causes of restricted international trade at 
the present time are familiar to most people, such for 
example, as tariff barriers, quotas, Government subsidies 
and exchange restrictions, the last named following 
almost inevitably upon the general policy I have already 
referred to, of each nation endeavouring to make itself 
independent of imports from other countries. One of 
the chief causes, however, of restriction in international 
trade, is to be found in the absence of a common standard 
of exchange. such as was furnished by gold in the many 
years preceding the Great War. And because of the 
chaotic state of the exchanges, trade between some 
countries is being rendered almost impossible. A recog- 
nition of that fact is now causing a strong desire in some 
countries that their Governments should endeavour to 
secure international co-operation with the object of a 
general stabilizing of currencies, and nowhere more is 
that desire held than in this country. Indeed, it was 
with regard to that fact that Mr. Chamberlain in the 
course of his speech at the Bankers’ Dinner, said :— 


‘**J fully realize all the difficulties which arise from the constant 
fluctuations of exchange, and I think it not at all unnatural that 


Finance 
Economic Wat 


[May 24, 1935. 
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those who are daily faced with difficulties of that kind should show 
some impatience at the long delay in arriving at a settlemen, 
which if it could be made upon satisfactory lines would benef 
every country in the world. 


“But exchange rates cannot be controlled without reference to 
other economic factors, and exchange rates are the outcome of the 
exchange of goods, and of capital transfers, and just as it is no Use 
to try and anchor a ship if the anchorage itself is always shiftj 
so it seems to me, as with you, Lord President, that it would a 
futile to attempt to bring about stabilization until we can see som, 
prospect of stability of conditions after stabilization has take, 
place. 


‘““What I can say, therefore, is that stabilization is one of oy 
ultimate objectives, and we are now watching, and shall continue 
to watch, the situation with a view to taking action at any timo 
when it seems to us that action is likely to bring about useful results,” 

I may say that most bankers and financiers in the 
City are in accord with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in his belief that the time is not ripe for stabilization, 
That does not mean, of course, that the time is not ripe 
for international co-operation, without which stabiliza. 
tion cannot be brought about, for indeed the time is, 
or should be, always ripe for such co-operation. Unfor. 
tunately, however, there seems to be lacking at present 
that keenness of desire on the part of some of the leading 
countries, including the United States, without which 
wholehearted and successful co-operation is impossible, 
In the days before the War, Great Britain was the chief 
creditor country, but that fact was not a disturbing influ. 
ence to world trade, first, because Great Britain was the 
largest purchaser from foreign countries, and second, be- 
‘ause she was in the habit every year of advancing large 
loans to foreign nations. In other words, she used her 
position as a creditor nation to stimulate production and 
trade activities all over the world. Today, however, the 
chief creditor country, the United States, refuses to recog: 
nize her responsibilities in this matter, but continues to 
impose even greater trade barriers, in the shape of tariffs, 
than she did at the time when she was a debtor country. 


Tue Way To PEACE AND PROSPERITY. 


Moreover, unfortunately the mistaken notion prevails 
in many countries that so long as their own currency is 
sufficiently depreciated in terms of that of other countries 
imports are discouraged and exports are stimulated. 
That another and more sinister influence, namely, appre- 
hension of the disturbance of international peace, is also 
acting as a deterrent to activity in international trade, 
there can be no question, and all honour to those who 
are endeavouring by Conferences and Pacts and Agree- 
ments to prevent any outbreak of war. I do not believe, 
however, that there is a sufficient recognition of the fact 
that this spirit of extreme economic nationalism, to 
which I have often referred, is fast developing into an 
economic war, and if such conditions were to be suffi- 
ciently long maintained actual conflict must almost 
inevitably follow. It is not sufficient, in other words, 
to pursue a negative policy in this matter of preservation 
of peace. Extreme economic nationalism destroys the 
natural interdependence of nations which should exist. 
It is an interdependence, moreover, which, if rightly 
understood and acted upon, tends to promote inter- 
national prosperity. The exchange of goods and services 
between nations has been and might still be to their 
mutual advantage on economic grounds, while the feeling 
of mutual dependence should act as a strong bond 
between the nations. There could, in fact, be no better 
peace-maker today than a leader who would persuade the 


(Continued on page 900.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


35. May 24, 1935.] 


THE 
———<—— 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


a 
LONDON & MANCHESTER ASSURANCE 
UNBROKEN RECORD OF PROGRESS 


THE sixty-sixth annual general meeting of the London and Man. 
Assurance Co., Ltd., was held on May 15th, at the chief 

















HAMBROS BANK 


SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES AND FINLAND 














ester 
Id show offices of the company, London, | : 
tlemen Mr. Walter H. Brown (the chairman), after referring to the un- PLEA FOR CURRENCY STABILIZATION 
benef, broken record of progress which he had been able to present since 
ig appointment as chairman, said that in the ordinary branch the 
en = i assured constituted a record amounting to no less than SPEECH OF MR. R. OLAF HAMBRO 
° an £4 459,550. The premium income amounted to £1,229,384, an 
8 no the increase of £56,648. Single premium rates had been raised and the | THE twenty-third annual ordinary general meeting of Hambros 
shiftine single premium income was consequently less. The actual increase | Bank, Ltd., was held on Friday, May 17th at the offices of the 
rould © jn renewable premiums was larger by £77,106, compared with only Bank, 41 Bishopsgate, E.C. Mr. R. Olaf Hambro (Chairman) 
ee pis $56,875 in the previous year, which he thought would be considered | presided. 
s taken satisfactory. The excellent bonus proposed, 44s, per cent. rever- Mr. T. E. Honniball (Secretary) read the notice convening the 
sioary addition to sums assured, had prevailed for seven years in | meeting and the report of the auditors. 
) sion. The Chairman: ~ Gentlemen,—As the MDirectors’ report and 
> of 0 a ager od . : . , 79 : —- : ‘por ’ 
ones In the canons gh branch the pe oe. eo a statement of accounts have already been circulated, I will assume 
ny ti which represented 4.5 per cent. of the previous year's premium | that, following our custom, we may take them as read. (Agreed.) 
tal. income. That increase was evidence that they were meeting a Shea ehiciaal ‘Adseeni cada ae é 
— nuine need. No measure of efficiency in organization and no as heen my practice when adxressing you in the pass years 
; ¢ of amsiduity in salesmanship could have built up a premium to comment on the financial situation in those countries in whose 
1 the income of £1,687,780 if the benefits and services had not supplied a ee si oan this Papa — Pa ~ fly eye agen 
hequer universal want. Claims paid in the branch during the year ac- I a] os ae ae notheng ¢ <gaeie way aes oe wnat 
ration counted for £729,021, which included the very material bonus ssibl — year, that there wees general and ateudy improvement 
a additions arising out of the company’s profit-sharing scheme. The on the or = ensayo Rapier sul rage a and 
t Tipe total to date of claims paid in all branches exceeded £18,000,000. rae ley can ze ne VOry Caney Cees uring the past 
biliza. They proposed the continuance of the substantial rate of bonus dis- 5 ape a 
ne is tribution to the — - oe = he _ had been "7 PLEA FoR CURRENCY STABILIZATION. 
, ears in force ; none of the policies concerned had any contractua = ee a : : ‘ e 
Infor. ht to participate in any of the profits; the allocation was of an W hen Great Britain left the Gold Standard on September “Ist, 
r sly gratuitous nature, and represented on this occasion £105,523 1931, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Finland at once decided 
resent ayo ; : ie : ; =" | to follow us, and a firm link was created between the Scandinavian 
BENEFITS OF INSURANCE. currencies and sterling. Other countries followed their example, 


The inhabitants of this country are gradually becoming more 
* insurance-minded,”’ and it is all to the good that this should be so. 
Let one visualize in his mind the case of a man thirty-five years of 


but, outside the Empire itself, Scandinavia forms the core of the 
group. The rate of exchange for the different Scandinavian 
currencies against sterling has hardly varied, and the sterling group 


sible. age, happily married and two children. His income is £500 a year, | as a whole has made a quick recovery. This has been of great 
chief he dies from a sudden illness, or is killed in an accident. If he is | advantage to the trade within these countries, and, today, the 
influ uninsured, he has failed to show his affection and sense of re- | trading position with the Scandinavian countries is probably 
- sponsibility and care for those who will realize their helplessness sounder than for many years previously. These countries, as a 

S the when he is gone. And yet the future can be adequately safeguarded | whole lie outside the danger zones of Europe, their institutions 
, be- at quite a moderate cost. We have tables of rates to meet the re- | and political instincts closely resemble our own and, in the main, 
la quirement of all classes. ; _ their trade balance is satistactory. All this goes to prove, to my 
arge The premium income of the fire and general branch was £62,455, | mind, the vital importance of the rest of the world being brought 
into some form of currency stabilization such as has worked for the 


an increase of £7,658. The premium income in all branches had 
reached £3,000,000 for the first time, and the total income for the 
year in all branches amounted to £3,807,473, representing an 


past three years in sterling, so as to restore confidence and eliminate 
entirely speculation and panic flights of capital. Only thus will 
the full flow of international trade be resumed, which, important 


, the increase of £235,379. The assets of the company had been increased 

cog: during the year by £1,094,350 to a total of £15,473,858. Security | as it is to the rest of the world, is of even greater importance to this 
for the assurance funds was a prime consideration and they had | country. 

S to continued their established practice of making no over-statement of INCREASED PROFIT. 


the values of their assets. Of the total assets there was invested in 
British Government securities and securities guaranteed by the 
British Government under Trades Facilities Acts just under 29 


per cent. The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 








With regard to the balance-sheet, I do not think it calls for any 
special comment from me. It again discloses inereased activity 
with the same degree of liquidity which it is always our practice 
to preserve. I will take the various items in order. 

The capital and reserve remain the same, the current deposit and 
other accounts at £13,564,000 show an increase of £700,000, Accept- 


ails 
: INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED ances are up by about the same amount, the cash and bills of 
iu aS RT exchange together amount to £6,355,800, and are about 50 per cent. 
ries SUCCESSFUL RESULTS IN 1934 of the deposits, and, if the gilt-edged stocks are included, the 
ed, THE ninety-ninth annual general meeting of the Liverpool and Hiquedity ee — ee ——s ae ed 
yre- London and Globe Insurance Company, Limited, was held, on | _ The a loas eer discloses an anoeenandl quiet over last 
year, and this year all bad and doubtful debts have been provided 


Wednesday, in Liverpool. 

Mr. A. E. Pattinson (the Chairman) reported substantially 
improved results, total underwriting profits of £507,388 being 
£131,000 greater than in 1933. The profit of 5.5 per cent. on the 





for out of the profits, whereas during the last few years it has been 
necessary to earmark a portion of the contingency fund for this 
purpose. 

With regard to another item in the balance-sheet, namely, pre- 


ho combined Fire, Accident, and Marine accounts, apart from the years ; . . 
ce- 1914 to 1919, was the best registered by the Company, and, in the | Mises account, your Board, having | received an advantageous 
i Life Department, record new business figures had been produced | Offer, have disposed of the freehold of the building, taking there- 
ve, for the fifth consecutive year. against a long lease as, in view ot the present rates, 1t was thought 
ct The Chairman said that out of every £1 of premium paid to | an exceptional opportunity to turn this into a cash asset, especially 
to British Insurance Companies for Fire and Accident (including | as the price obtained was considerably in excess ol the balance- 
Motor) insurance, less than sixpence was profit—a margin about as sheet figure. This item will therefore disappear from the balance- 
an narrow as it could safely become, and pointing to the wisdom of | sheet in future. 
fi- insuring only with strong companies. T now formally move: “ That the report of the Directors and 
Of the fire claims paid by the Company in Britain in 1934, over | audited statement of accounts to March 31st, 1935, already printed 
st 75 per cent. of the number was for amounts of £5 and under, and | and circulated amongst the shareholders, and as presented to this 
more than 974 per cent. was for £100 and under, indicating its vast | meeting, be received, approved and adopted.” 
S, 2 | & g, PI 
work for individual policyholders as distinct from the more spec- The Chairman then proposed That a final dividend of 11} per 
mi tacular demonstration of its strength and service in large losses. cent., less income-tax, for the year ended March 31st, 1935, be 
1€ 1934 Resvtts. declared on the amounts paid up bry the £10 shares of 7" oe 
i > »j » _ 4 ’ > 6! YY Oo a al . 1 
t Net premiume: Fire, £3,900,076 (against £3,931,274 for 1983); serge ps ge erence ing Se messi * » on aa yee Some 
* . » ») “f= * > 2m 46 ast, i ote ats ye , it., : - 
y Accident and Miscellancous,  £4,483,705 (against £4,635.431) ; tax) ‘and that such final dividend of 114 per cent. be made payable 
Marine, £282 3 (against £285,288 -rofits, exclusive of interes *S saat ing" i tel . ‘ eR 
larine, £282,413 {against £28 mh ). | = fits, aro usin Pras? ie less income-tax,on and after May 18th, 1935, to the holders of the £10 
Pf. were: Fire, £414,695; Accident, £46,538 (against a loss of . an . . 
rae Pee af ry a says pe , shares on the register on May 6th, 1935, and that a final dividend of 
£46,696 Marine, £20,155; and Life, £26,000. Total interest to a ‘ yates 
S Prof, i] : : : is £439,810 3 per cent., less income-tax, for the year ended March 31st, 1935, 
rohit and Loss Account oe Nt ape 7 be declared upon the £1 ‘ A’ shares of the Bank (making, with the 
r At the record figure of £2,359,483, net new life sums assured were interim dividend of 3 per cent. paid in October last, a total distribu- 
£°255.677 ores . i 93% ‘| ses were intainec ae mika a ee ; emis : oR 
£255,677 greater than in 1933. Interim bonuses were maintain i ion for the year of 6 per cent., less income-tax), and that such final 
at the same high rate as in the preceding year, viz., whole-life at . ° I 
| 45 ‘ soe ks | ! t 408 beule ee ‘ dividend of 3 per cent. be made payable, less income-tax, on and 
os. yer a a » ‘ » £ S a ea 4 oT i » = ‘ poe > “ = 3 . . 
. per cent. per annum, endowment at 40s. per cent. per annun fter May 18th, 1985, to the holders of the £1 ‘A’ shares on the 
> alt 
r Profit and Loss Account, after providing for dividend, income- ister on May 6th, 1935.” 
. ° e PKHn= 909 register O a ) . Poo. 
tax, etc., showed a balance carried forward of £597,327. ee gee K.C led tl Bit? lithe 
Tr ~ ace * 6 a Sir Tay ¥ Necstley 2eO » > reso ) « a 
, The Report and Accounts were adopted ; a final dividend of 13s. 6d. Su ph C. I as stley, K.C., seconded the resolution, and it was 
carried unanimously. 





> 





per share was declared, making 27s. per share, less tax, for 1934. 
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nations that the surest way both to world-wide peace 
and to world-wide prosperity is to be found in the 
abandonment of the spirit of extreme economic national- 
ism and the substitution for it of a free exchange of goods 
end services between all nations. 


Artruur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


New Capirau ACTIVITY. 


Tue Stock Markets during the past few days have been 
quieter, dealers no doubt awaiting further political develop- 
ments, both local and international. British Funds have yielded 
a little owing to political anxieties, but on the whole the 
undertone of markets has been fairly good and some Home 
Industrial shares have advanced. Not the least interesting 
feature of the situation is the revival of activity in new 
capital creations, a circumstance no doubt due to the difficulty 
which investors find in obtaining existing securities at prices 
giving an adequate income. For the moment, therefore, 
activity in new issues is for the most part taking the form 
of industrial and other flotations where the investor gets a 
yield, say, of at least 4 per cent. One of the most interesting 
issues of the present week has been the offer of an Argentine 
4 per cent. Loan for just over £3,000,000 at the price of 
¢4. The issue has only been announced at the moment 
of writing, but I have little doubt that applications will 
be on a large scale, the issue being made through Messrs. 
Barings. 
* * * * 


Raitway WaGeEs AGAIN. 


Home Railway stocks are now hanging fire a little owing 
to a report of revival of demands on the part of the workers 
that there shall be a full restoration of the cuts in wages of 
a few years ago. In view of the fact that traffics are not showing 
too well at the present time it is only natural, perhaps, that 
stockholders should be concerned with regard to the possibility 
of any further heavy increase in working expenses. Fortunately, 
however, there has now been restored the machinery for dealing 
with disputes of this character so that it may fairly be hoped 
that the points at issue will be settled in due course without 
anything even resembling a Labour disturbance. 


* * * %* 


TRADE IN APRIL. 


The Trade Returns for the month of April were of a fairly 
encouraging character, especially when the quietude of 
international trade as a whole is considered. In fact, in this 
matter of slackness of international trade, Great Britain 
seems to be faring more favourably than any other country. 
For the month of April our Imports expanded by £3,500,000 
and our Exports by just over £2,000,000. Moreover, for the first 
four months of the current year our visible adverse trade 
balance of £81,000,000 is about £14,000,000 better than 
for the same period of last year. 


o * * & 
PHOENIX ASSURANCE. 


The Report of the Phoenix Assurance Company for the 
past year shows good results, especially as regards the Fire 
Account where there was an underwriting profit of £204,000 
from a premium income of £2,782,000, representing a ratio 
of 9.4 per cent. against 3} per cent. in 1933 and a small 
loss in the previous year. In the Accident Department the 
results were somewhat less favourable, but the Life profits 
amounted to £88,785, against £65,000, the increased prc“ 
resulting from the quinquennial valuation of the Law ’ 
Fund giving £68,785 as the shareholders’ proportion of surpius, 
to which was added £20,000 from the profits of the non- 
participating Fund of the Phoenix. 


aK * ok * 
INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE, 


Some interesting points were touched upon by Mr. W. H. 
Brown, the Chairman of the London and Manchester Assurance 
Company, at the recent annual meeting of that Institution. 
Among other things, Mr. Brown referred to the fact that the 
Company’s Industrial Branch was solely concerned with 
weekly payments, the monthly premium policies being issued 
only by the Ordinary Branch. The expense of the weekly 
system is necessarily considerable, but the Company has been 
successful in reducing its costs materialiy. The Chairman, 





== 


however, pointed out that no comparison of an Office wit 
another on the expense side was fair unless it took into ml 
the composition of the business, for a reduction of expen 
over a period might be due not wholly to good management 
but to an increasing proportion of the more highly rated 
endowment policies against the low premium whole lif 
policies. The London and Manchester is now distributing : 
bonus to industrial policyholders, and it must be remembered 
that the policyholder does not even pay a higher premium fo 
it, as with a participating policy in non-industrial life porn 
ance. There has undoubtedly been a considerable improve. 
ment in industrial life assurance, and the Chairman of the 
London and Manchester Assurance maintained that any com. 
pulsory changes might have the effect of stultifying some of 
the voluntary benefits and advantages which were being giyep 
to policyholders. — 
* % 7 * 


HamsBros Bank MEETING, 


At the recent annual meeting of Hambros Bank, the 
Chairman, Mr. R. Olaf Hambro, referred to a point with which 
I deal in another column, namely, the chaotic state of the 
exchanges. Hambros Bank, however, carries on a considerable 
part of its operations in the Scandinavian countries, wher 
there is greater stability in terms of sterling than in the case of 
some of the other exchanges. Indeed, Mr. Hambro pointed 
out the great contrast between the stability of exchange within 
the sterling group and the instability outside of it. Referring 
to conditions in the Scandinavian countries, Mr. Hambro 
maintained that the trading position was probably sounder 
than for many years, and he emphasized the need for the rest 
of the world co-operating in some scheme for stabilization, 


* * * * 
GREEK FINANCES. 


With regard to conditions in Greece, the position has, of 
course, been gravely affected by the recent internal strife, 
and while, as Mr. Hambro said, the situation has been firmly 
and wisely dealt with by the Greek Government, it has left its 
mark upon the financial position. Indeed, the budgetary 
position is such that the Government has been unable to pro- 
vide for an increased percentage on the Debt services this 
year. ‘* We may, however,” said Mr. Hambro, * confidently 
expect that if conditions remain as they are, something more 
may be expected for 1936, as we know it is the earnest desire 
on the part of the Government to increase the percentage of 
payments as soon as it is possible to do so without endangering 
the commercial life of the country.” 

A. WiKi: 


A Hundred Years Ago 


May 23rp, 1835. 
NatTionaL EDUCATION. 

Lord BrovuGHAmM called the attention of the Peers, on Thursday, 
to a series of resolutions on the subject of education, which he 
intended to submit to their Lordships’ consideration. He began by 
adverting to the circumstance of his having been nearly the whole 
of his Parliamentary life in a minority of the House of Commons, a 
well as opposed to a large majority of the Peers. This, however, had 
not prevented him from carrying many measures, unconnected with 
party politics; and he hoped that on this occasion he should be 
successful also, and that the subject would be considered without 
reference to the party who introduced it. He proceeded to remind 
the House of the fierce opposition which former efforts to instruct 
the people had encountered ; while he rejoiced to know that at the 
present time there was a very different feeling almost universally 
prevalent. Lord Brougham read a number of detailed statements ; 
which proved, that since the year 1817 the number of scholars 
educated at unendowed schools had prodigiously increased, while 
the scholars at wealthy and endowed establishments had fallen off 
notwithstanding the increase of population. At present, it appeared, 
that in Middlesex and Lancashire public instruction was the least 
widely diffused. He warmly approved of the plan adopted by the 
House of Commons, of voting an annual sum in aid of the exertions 
of those who endeavoured to establish schools. This system had 
worked so well, that he preferred its extension to the adoption of any 
new one. He dwelt upon the influence of education in the prevention 
of crime; and, with due deference to Lord Denman, he would say 
it was the only effectual means of preventing crime. It appeared 
that the great majority of criminals were to be found in the un- 
educated population of large towns. The Continental Governments 
were aware of the influence of education in diminishing crimes, and 
were taking measures to establish Normal and other schools; 
though the study of Civil History was forbidden in most of them. 

* * * * 


“THe SPECTATOR,” 


BELLINI’s opera has one merit—it is always new to us. We have 
often been compelled to hear it through, but never have been able to 
remember more than the air in the first act. All the rest is common 
property ; a sort of compilation, which any person in the habit of 
frequenting the Italian Opera might easily make without an atom 
of invention. How the singers contrive to recollect their parts trom 
night to night, is a mystery we are unable to solve. We are writing 
an hour after having heard it, and we can remember nothing—not @ 
single phrase besides ‘‘ Sopra il sen’.” 
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For that 
Tired Run-down 


Feeling 













When the system is 
debilitated through 
illness or overwork a 
cup of ‘Allenburys ’ 
at 11 am. = and 
10 p.m. is a wonder- 
ful restorative. 


Get a tin to-day 
2/1, 4/-, 7/6 














D-WIDE § 


in relievin 








THE VIBRAPHONE 


The Vibraphone is convincing all nations that it 
is the best-by-test of all appliances for the relief 
of Deafness. Quite safe, non-electrical, so tiny 
as to be almost invisible. No batteries, wires, or 
any other attachments. Used by Barristers and 
Doctors. 

Write, ‘phone, or call for Booklet and details of 










30 DAYS’ 


TRIAL OFFER. TRIAL. 
Make use of this 

CONSULTATIONS FREE: 9 TILL 6. offer NOW and 
VIBRAPHONE CO., 13, TRIUMPH HOUSE,] 20th? Yibraphone 
189 Regent Street, London, W. 1. HELPING YOu. 


Regent 5630. 





ASK ABOUT IT. 














H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G., 
will preside at the 92nd ANNUAL MEETING and DISPLAY of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘‘ARETHUSA’”’ TRAINING SHIP 


in the 


QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W.1, 


on 
MONDAY, JUNE 3rd, AT 3 p.m. 


A Tableau of Training, and Performances of Music, Dancing, 

Drill, Gymnastics, Singing, etc., will be given by the boys and 

girls from the Society’s 7. Homes and the Training Ship 
“* Arethusa.” 


Tickets for reserved seats at » and 2s. 6d. each may be obtained 
rom 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 

















BY APPOINTMENT 


JUBILEE BLEND COFFEE 


To celebrate our King’s Jubilee we have 
introduced Jubilee Blend Coffee. Con- 
sisting of the finest coffees grown within 
the British Empire, it is specially blended 
and freshly roasted. Packed in 3, 4 
and 1 Ib. hermetically sealed tins. A 
generous sample will be sent free on 


application, 
2/- Ib. 

(3 Ib. lots, carriage paid.) 
Obtainable only from 
JAMES LYLE 
AND COMPANY LID 
SAVILE ROW, LONDON, w.1 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No, ; i 


By ZENO 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the fins 
correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be open 
Envelopes should be marked ‘‘ Crossword Puzzle,’ and shoal 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envely 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be : 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will 
published in our neat issue. Envelopes containing Solutions 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are Surcharge 
on delivery.| 
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was healed held Peter and 
John, all the people ran 
together unto them,” 
6. Freezing cake covering ? 
7. Adherent of ancient system 
representing Satan as co. 
eternal with God. 
8 rev. End of the residue. 
9. N between would make this 
explosive. 


1. Criticism about a twisted lip 
is an implication of praise. 

10. In any thing. 

12. This season is now on. 

13. Biting is required—but I 
hope not on the sub- 
stance ! 

15. Mentally in an undecided 
State. 

18. Part of a rhomb. 


19. What a proverbial pig is 10 Rue this ‘anag.). 
bought in. 1l. Destroyer of crocodiles 
20. Puzzling persons. eggs. 
22 rev. If in is out of twenty 14. Papal edict issued before 
these will be found out of coronation. 
order. 16. Used with contradicente or 


23. Exclusive set. dissentiente. 


24, This costume appears to 17. Beginning of dawn, 
have a settled tendency 21. With pleasure. 
to being carried by a 25. Fishy skiff ? . 
horse. 26 rev. There is nothing before 


men in this presage. 
27. You can’t do this without 
showing the teeth. 
28. Accounts for half of any 
malice. : 
34. Unclued letter of 1 across 
geminated. 


29. As it says—a musical sound. 

30. Fat is unwelcome if you 

wish to do this. 
Neither more 

than a lake. 

32. Measure under four feet. 

33 rev. The number in 29. 

35. Primary word whence an- 

other is derived. 

36. Gateway flanked by towers. 


DOWN 
about 


31 rev. nor less 


SOLUTION TO |. 
CROSSWORD NO. 138 


1. Shelter a musical 
drama. 

2. A contrary thing is to resist 
without it. 


3. ‘‘ Blessed are the ... for 
they shall inherit the 
earth.” 


4 Makes an event to stop. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


Robinson, M.C., 16 Bradmore Road, Oxford. 











The Winner of Crossword No. 158 .is Captain R. W. G. 
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GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL OPERA HOUSE, 
LEWES, SUSSEX. 
For Five Weeks. 
MON., 27th MAY, to SAT., 29th JUNE. 


1935 
MOZART FESTIVAL 











Prospectus now ready, giving times of performances and travel facilities 
cial 
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Opened, 
showy 
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Will by 
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patient —Brand’s Essence? . . . Oh yes, 










by all means... a splendid stimulant 






in cases of weakness” 
















| When you want to give 
something that will be 
both relished by the i 


| patient and approved by I n sickness give 


the doctor .. . something 

to kindle new strength, BRAND'S 
‘LT [9 and to prompt the return 
L of that interest so neces- BEEF OR CHICKEN 
which sary for recovery ... ESSENCE 
eran you will think first of 
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n,’ Brand’s Essence. Brand’s revives 
ig ? : 
system strength 
as (0. WHEN YOU VISIT A SICKROOM, 
JAKE BRAND'S WITH YOU = | 
” ; From chemists everywhere 
xe this 
odiles’ a actesaan 
before ee on 
ote or ae ae pee : 


efore TAB L E WATE R The Barneys “EverFresh” Tin revolutionised the 


bai old conceptions of packing Tobacco; by means of 
, BI SC U IT it smokers everywhere get Barneys Factory-fresh. 
Barneys és “ EverFresh” the whole World over... 
PERFECT BISCUIT " 7 
TO EAT -.. The Ideal Tobacco... in perfect smoking 
condition ... and now John Sinclair has completed 
WITH CHEESE 


the formula for the supreme joy of the pipe by 
introducing “ Ready-Fills.” 








John Sinclair’s “ Ready-Fills” have solved the old, 
long-outstanding difficulty in pipe-smoking: how 
to fill a pipe correctly (half the secret of smoking 
joy). You just slip one of the complete charges into 
the bowl — and there, in a “jiffy”? you have your 
pipe evenly, uniformly, perfectly charged, needing 
one match only from start to joyous finish. 


Barney. 

















BARNEYS IDEAL BARNEYS EMPIRE 

In three strengths: Barneys “The best Empire yet’? «++ 
is medium, Punchbowle /ull, cool, sweet and satisfying, 
and Parsons Pleasure mild. without harshness or tang. 

In “EVERFRESH” Tins in In roz. “LEADS” and 2 oz 
1,2 and 40z. sizes: 1/2 the & 40z. “ EVERFRESH ” Tins : 
ounce. “READY-FILLS” in to}d. the ounce. “READY- 
Cartons of 1a: 1/2d. FILLS ” in Cartons of 12: r0$d 

| (206) Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. @ 
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Houses and Properties 


TOWN 








& COUNTRY 


For Sale of To Let 



















A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Fstate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex, 
(‘Phone: Crawley 328.) 

Please quote Zhe Spectator. 





SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


Sevenoaks 1147-8; Oxted 240; Reigate 938.) 


¥.D 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


(Telepl one: 








( LD HAMPSTEAD.—Unfurnished self-contained flats, 
one with 5 really charming rooms, 3 large, 2 smaller. 
Constant hot water, central heating, garden, Garage, 


£285 p.a, 





Another with 3 lovely large rooms, £175 p.a. 





All modern fittings. 











‘Phone: Hampstead 2475, or write 


Whiteleys, W.2. 


Box 368, 















WHAT WELWYN IS 


WELWYN was begun in 1920 to show what an 
. English Town could be like if modern science and 
art put all they knew into producing it. It now has 
10,000 people and 40 industries and is visited by 
Architects from all over the World. Being self-contained 
it has its own social, sports, and artistic life, yet it is 
only half an hour from King’s Cross, and very economical 
tolivein. Itis worth a visit as the most perfect example 
of Town design, and while you are there, see some of the 
Houses, which can be bought from £350 to £2,300 or 
rented from £50 to £120 per annum.—A.B.C. Guide from 
















MANOR FIELDS 
PUTNEY HEATH 


MANOR FIELDS 


London’s Most Beautiful Flat Development— 
Must be seen to be appreciated 
COMPLETE WITH EVERY 


MODERN REFINEMENT, 
CENTRAL HEATING. 


This is no ordinary flat development. It stands 
in 10 acres of charming Woodland Gardens, 
yet is within 10-minutes’ car ride of London’s 


a 
———S iy 





West End. 
Putney Heath. 
are still in construction. 
















Flats face lovely scenery adjoining 
Portions of this development 
There are four types 
available, but early application is necessary as 
only a few of the largest type are now to let. 
Show Flat open weekdays from 9.30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


Call or Write for Free Illustrated Booklet S.P. 


MANOR FIELDS — PUTNEY HEATH 


Builder Owners: JOHN LAING & SON, LTD., PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W.15. 


CONSTANT HOT WATER, 
PASSENGER LIFTS. 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS 


£180 to £475. 


GARAGES, ETC. 
4 Hard Tennis Courts and 
Cumberland Turf Bowling 
Greens. 










"Phone: PUTney 2165, 





























to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cest cf publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Where more than one hotel in any town is men- 
tioned, their names are placed in alphabetical order, 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).— HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—-ALLAN WATE R ais SPA. 
BRIGHTON.— BLE NHE IM. 
—ROYAL CRESCEN 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK aa DOL GL AS. 
CAMBRIDGE. NIVERS. r Y ARMS 
CAPEL CURIG (N. WwW ales). —BRYN -TY RCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.— KING’ RMS. 
COLWYN BAY. PWLLYCHROC HAN. 
CONISTON LAKE. —WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD, 
CRIEFF (Perths)—DRUMMOND ARMS. 
-STRATHEARN HYDRO. 


CROMER.—GR AND HOTEL 
Ww ORCESTERSHIRE 





DROITWICH SPA.—THE 


BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.— CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES. 

EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK 








FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FA LMOUTH, 
FELIXSTOWE.— MELROSE. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIE 


FORDINGALL.— FORDINGALL. 
FOWEY.—ST. CATHERIN 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street 


GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HASTINGS.—AL ot Y. 


UE! 
C. AIRN HYDRO. 














Q 
H ARROGATE.- 





$s. P. HOWARD, Howardsgate, Welwyn, Herts, 
"THE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send; HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF | LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 


LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).—LOCH RANNOCH 
LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.— a IRTON HOUSE. 


—RE 
LOCH AWE (Argy lishire iz = oc H AWE. 















So 
ROUND THE W WORLD 





Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC... Regular sailings 
between San _ Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
The Philippines. Low’ through 
Fares, icdine the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 
For full particulars apply to: 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter $t., London, E.C.3. Tel.: mee’ 0221. 
or 24 George Square, "Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827. 


or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 














—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 
Ow SERVICES, 98/102 Cromwell 
Re 5. W. 7. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY AR} MS 
MANCHESTER.—BOW DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE. 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOT EL. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW 
—-ROYAL MARINE. 
OBAN. en T WESTERN. 
rATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr.) Cromer. —OVERSTRAND, 
PAR (Cornwall).—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M. )-—PERW ICK BAY, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).——-BAY 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond). -—- 
ROWARDENNAN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (( ie ged —TREG ENN A CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall). —SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PARK HYDRO Hotel 
—PRINCE OF WALES. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVI5 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR IN}. 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH enue ignton). 





HUNTLY. 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.— HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 
—PALACE. 
—ROSETOR. 


—ROSLIN HALL, 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES, 

tings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
poe ae ACA PITALS occupying the equivalent toa 
ints “narged as aline, Vouehers sent only to advertisers 
poo announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 
94% for B insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26 ; and 10%. 
Hes Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR 
PA “99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later thin Tuesday of each week 








———— 


— 


NDIAN STATES BULLETIN 


To those who wish to keep in touch with Indian affairs, 
and ly with affairs affecting ‘“* Real” India, viz., 
the Indian States, we sug; est this new Weekly published 
at Poona. Subscription £1 yearly. Post free, Payable 
to the MANAGER, Indian States Bulletin, Poona, India. 

Director and Editor, J. D. JENKINS. 














— 





PERSONAL 


LOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 

Women, Children, and particularly for Men. Our 

poor people in East London slums suffer greatly. Parcels, 

name and address gratefully acknowledged by 

the Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 

MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1. 


NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for Free Book 
“Tecan... and 1 will.”—BRrITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1 (BR) Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 


“7 IKE A LADY’S CARESS” is shaving with th 

BALL RAZOR. A pleasure to use. 7s. 6d., 
10s. 6d. or 12s. 6d., post free.—SALOMONSEN & Co., 
6&7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 


EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
the promotion of international friendship are 
jnvited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
9 Arlington St., S.W.1, for particulars of that organization. 


TTERLY UNTROUBLED UTOPIA ULTIMATELY 
attained by these who smoke TOM LONG, that 
grand old rich tobacco—9d. an oz. 
T° ADOPT A CHILD, apply, through your Vicar, to 
THE ADOPTION SocigTY, Church House, 1 Blooms- 
bury Court, W.C.1. Telegrams, Babichange, London. 




















OUR FAMILY HISTORY.—Fawmily History, Pedi- 
grees and Genealogical Memoranda expertly 
traced from authentic English, Scottish and Irish 
Records. Heraldic researches made, 
GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH BUREAU, 
175 Piccadilly, W. 1. 














WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS 
ASSOCIATION 
SILVER JUBILEE YEAR 


Please do not overlook our poor and infirm Ladies and 
Gentlemen. Funds urgently needed to maintain our 
860 Pensioners and to help others in sere need, 
Sm SELWYN FREMANTLE, Chairman. 
J. HERBERT TWAMLEY, Esq., J.P., Hon. Treasurer. 
C. M. FINN, Secretary, 75 Brook Green, London, W. 6. 





AID 





EDUCED Income and Dividends.—The Alexandra 
Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 

in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
Te} losses.—Any help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1, gratefully acknowledged 








LECTURES 


RTHUR HIRST, ¥ 
PIANIST-LECTU RER. 
Now booking for next season ‘Great Masters of 
Music,” &c. 
Lecture Agency, Outer Temple, W.C. 2. 


allah ainaiaaliy Md 


A Course of Three Lectures on ‘‘ PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 
AND SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY” will be given by 
WILLIAM McDOUGALL, F.R.S. (Professor of Psych- 
ology in Duke University, N.C.) at UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower Street, W.C.1), on 
MAY 277rn, 20TH and 31sT, at 5.30 p.m. At the First 
Lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor Charles EF. 
Spearman, Ph.D., F.R.S. (Emeritus Professor of Psych- 
ology in the University). 

A Course of Five Lectures on “ THE FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS OF WAR” will be given by DR. M. 
BONN (former Rector of the Handelshochschule, 
Kerlin) at THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
(Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C. 2) on TUESDAYS 
AND FRIDAYS, MAY ‘28Tu, 31st, JUNE 4TH, 7TH 
and 1iTH, at 56 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair 
will be taken by Professor Major-General Sir Frederick 
Maurice, K.C.M.G., C.B., LL.D., D.Lit. (Professor of 
Military Studies in the University). 

A Course of Two Lectures on ‘‘ THE THEORY OF 
SAVING ” will be given by PROF. C, BRESCIANIT- 
TURRONI (Professor of Economies in the Egyptian 
University, Cairo, and in the University of Milan) at 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), on WEDNESDAY AND 
THU RSDAY, MAY 29TH and 30TH, at 5 p.m. At the 
First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Sir William 
Beveridge, K.C.B., D.8c., LL.D. (Director of the 
London School of Keonomics and Political Science). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

S. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 





ce B.A. 





OF LONDON. 
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Here’s the chance 
of your lifetime 


An unforgettable cruise on the 
world’s finest cruising liner 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


You can book your cabin now for either 
of these two delightful sunshine cruises. 


JUNE 7 21 days from 32 Gs. 


Italy, Messina, Venice, Dalmatian 
Coast, Greece and Malta. 


JUNE 29 13 days from 20 Gs. 


Northern Capitals of Europe, 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Dantzig 
and Germany. 





Owing to the great popularity of ARANDORA 
STAR Cruises you should write now for full details 
and plan of ship, etc., to 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.r. 

Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. 

Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradford, Paris, and all Principal Agents. 


LL aa 











TOURS 
ECONOMISTS’ TOUR TO 





HIRD 


ARRANGED BY THE SOCIETY FOR 
CULTURAL RELATIONS. 
JULY 13tTH—AUGUST 3rp. 

The tour will be led by Mr. H. D, Dickinson, of Leeds 
University, and is open to Economists and those who 
are prepared to make as thorough a study of the planning 
of industry, agriculture and social conditions as can be 
accomplished in three weeks. 

LENINGRAD, MOSCOW, ROSTOV-ON-DON, KHAR- 
KOV, DNIE PROGES, MOSCOW, LENINGRAD. 
3rd Class (inclusive), £26; 2nd Class (inclusive), £44. 
For further information apply : 

8.C.R., 21 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 1. 


RUSSIA, 








HOLIDAYS 


AY we send you illustrated guide to inform you of 
M the innumerable holiday delights in North Wales ? 
33 Resorts, some gay, some peaceful. Sun bathing, sea 
bathing, sailing, golfing, fishing, mountain climbing, 
exploring, touring, and all other sports and amusements. 
A complete holiday district. Write to Dept. 24, North 
Wales United Resorts, Bangor, enclosing 2d. stamps. 
Travel by L.M.S. at a Penny a Mile. 

















UNIX 


book units differ 
by being infin- 
itely adaptable, 
light, and free 
from complication. 






M odernly 

good-looking, made of flawless wood 
by craftsmen, they solve every book- 
housing problem at moderate cost. 
Get a free UNIX brochure from the 
PHOENIX, 66 Chandos St., li’.C. 2. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT _ 
AND WANTED 
AST SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL 
HOME FOR GIRLS, HURST LEA, 
NEEDHAM MARKET. 





Applications are invited for the appointment of 
MATRON of the Hurst Lea Girls’ Home, Needham 
Market, where there is accommodation for 35 girls 
between seven and sixteen years of age; the Home is 
constructed on lines designed to give training in character 
and for suitable occupations. Preference will be given 
to candidates with experience in such training. Salary 
£80 per annum, rising by £10 annually to £100 per 
annum, and residence, rations, laundry and uniform. 

The post is designated for the purpose of the Local 
ee and Other Officers’ Superannuation Act, 


Application forms, which will be supplied upon 
request, should reach the undersigned not later than 
Friday, May 31st. 

CECIL OAKES, 
Clerk of the County Council. 

County Hall, Ipswich. 
| ae SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL 
(PUBLIC ASSISTANCE COMMITTEE). 


TEMPORARY MASTER AND MATRON, PLOMES- 
GATE HOUSE, WICKHAM MARKET 
(POOR LAW INSTITUTION). 








Applications are invited for the post of temporary 
MASTER and MATRON at Plomesgate House, Wickham 
Market. (This Institution will be closed at a future 
date, but it is anticipated that the minimum period of 
employment will be 16 mouths, subject to satisfactory 
service.) Salary—Master £60, rising by annual inere- 
ments of £10 to £80. Matron £50, rising by annnal 
increments of £5 to £60. The usual residential emolu- 
ments will be provided. 

Forms of application giving particulars of the appoint- 
ment may be obtained from the Public Assistance 
Officer, County Halli, Ipswich, to whom they should be 
returned together with copies of three recent testi- 
monials not later than May 31st. 

CECIL OAKES, 
Clerk of the County Council. 

County Hall, Ipswich. 

. a (LADIES’) COLLEGE.—The Council 

invite applications for the post of HEAD-MIs- 
TRESS which will be vacant at the beginning of the 
September Term, 1935. Candidates must hold a degree 
or equivalent, must be members of the Church of 
England, and must be under 45 years of age. Salary, 
with residence, £750 p.a., rising by annual increments 
of £50 to £1,000.—Applications accompanied by three 
testimonials, and the names of three referees, should 
be made to the SECRETARY, ALLIED SCHOOLS, Horseferry 
House, Horseferry Road, London, 8S.W.1, before 
June 7th, 1935. 


I OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


The OFFICE of SECRETARY to the GOVERNORS 
will become VACANT in October, and the Governors 
invite applications for the post, which is open for women 
only.—Full information can be obtained from the 
PRINCIPAL, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, 
Surrey, to whom applications, with references, and 
with 30 copies of not more than 3 testimonials, shouid 
be sent before June 10th. 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
APPOINTMENT OF UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN. 














Council invite applications for the post of UNIVER- 
SITY LIBRARIAN, Initial salary £600-£700 according 
to qualifications, the appointment to date from Septem- 


+ ber 29th, 1935, or from a subsequent date to be agreed 


upon. Further particulars, conditions of appointment, 
«&e., may be obtained from the Registrar. Applications, 
together with references, should be in the bands of the 
Registrar not later than June 12th. 





NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
APPOINTMENT OF LECTURER IN ENGLISH 


DEPARTMENT. 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in 
English. Stipend £400-£500 per annum according to 
experience. Duties to begin October 1st, 1935. 

The applicant must have specialized on the linguistic 
side of the subject, but a candidate who is competen* 
to give instruction in the literature of the Old and 
Middle English periods will be preferred. 

Six copies of applications, with six copies Of not more 
than three testimonials, must be sent on or before 
June 10th, to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 

C. G. BURTON, Secretary. 

The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham 3. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL ANTI 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 

255 CROMWELL ROAD, 8. KENSINGTON, S.W.5., 
provides an efficient training in delightful surroundings, 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 
Six months’ Intensive Course, £40. 
Prospectus on application. Frobisher 3642. 














_ PAID POSITIONS ASSURED 
at the 


MAYFAIR 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FoR GENTLEWOMEN., 
EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGES FOR GRADUATES. 
Special facilities for Foreign Shorthand, aiso Political 
Economies and Journalistic Courses. 
25 BUCKINGHAM GATE 


Individual tuition, 
VICTORIA 4495. 
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UNIVERSITIES 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ‘'TALIAN, organized by 
A the Italian Committee of the Modern Language 
Association, will be held at Girton College, Cambridge, 
from August 2nd to August 23rd. Among those who 
lave promised lectures or courses of lectures are “the 
following: Professor E. R. Vincent, Professor Edward 
Dent, Professor J. B. Trend (Cambridge); Professor 
Cesare Foligno (Oxford): Professor Walter Starkie. 
(Dublin) ; Professor Mario Praz (Rome); Professor de 
Castelvecchio-Richardson (Birmingham); Dr. H. Goad 
(Director of the British Institute, Florence); the Rev. 

J. Whyte, D.Litt. 

Small graded language classes 
will be held daily. S pec ial classes will be arranged for 
those who wish to begin the study of Italian. 

Inclusive charge for board and lodging, 





and Dante readings 


lectures and 














tuition, £15 15s. 
For full programme and particulars, apply to the 
Hon. Sec., Dr. G.S. PuURKIS, i 51 Maldon Road, Colchester 
GIRLS’ SC HOOLS AND € (OLL EGES _ ES 


SEASCALE. 
Two Entrance Scholarships and one Music Scholarship 
to the value of from £50 to £60 will be awarded on the 
result of an Examination to be held at the School on 
June 27th, 28th, 29th. Candidates must be under 14} 
on October Ist, 1035, 

Also two Junior Scholars ships age 9-10}. 


caine R GIRLS’ SCHOO 


Pull information on application to the SECRE ‘TARY. 
~ coe rite Mbstoeln ae 
( AKHILL, Wimbledon.— Girls’ ‘Preparatory ~ School, 
Girls prepared for Pubjic Schools. Large sunny 


house and garden. 


Kindergarten 
Few boarders taken, individual Wim. : 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILLE.— Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19, Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance Or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science, Fees {he 20-180 p a. 


and Nursery Classes. 








a+ PAUL’S GIRLS’ Sao 
Ne BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for FOt NDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, July 2nd. 3rd, 4th. These Scholar- 
6hips exempt the Holders from payment of Tuition Fees, 
Applications should be made to the HIGH MISTRESS at 
the School. The last day for the registration of Candi- 
di ates is Saturday, June 15th. 


TY . LAURELS, RUGBY.—-tirls 8-18 carefully 
wepared for home life + professional careers. 
Large, efficient staff. Individual attention. Good 


buik ling zs and grounds. 
the PRINCIPAL 


—— 
_ boys’ 


Prospectus on application to 








AND. COLLEGES 


ge wty SCHOOL, Bruton, Somerset. Examination 
for three Scholarships and seven Exhibitions on 
26th, 27th.—Appls HE AD- MASTER, 


SC HOOLS 





June 25th, 











DUAL SCHOOL S 


CKWORTH SCHOOL 
(Founded by the Society of Friends in 1779). 





tecognized by the Board of Education as an eflicient 
Secondary School. 


Provides a sound secondary school education for boys 
and girls from 9 to 18 years of age up to School Certificate 
and Higher School Certificate standards. 

Special attention is given to the training of character 
and to the cultivation of a right sense of sovial and 
international justice. 

Situated in its own estate of 350 acres, the School is 
completely equipped with Chemistry, Physics and 
Biology Laboratories, Gymnasium, Swimming Bath, 
Common Rooms, Library, Handicraft Workshops, Art 
School, Spacious Playing Fields, Home Farm and Garden. 

For Prospectus and full particulars apply : 
The Bursar, Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract. Yorks, 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


YOLD, DIAMONDs, SILVER !—Record Hich Prices 
MW paid for Old Gold (£7 Is. oz.) and Silver. Bracelets, 





Necklaces, Sovereigns, Gold Dentures, Coins; also 
JEWELLERY, Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique 
silver, Sheffield Plate, &c. Large or small quantities 


Cash or offer at once.— BENTLEY & CoO., 
(facing Brook St.), London, W. 1. 
BIG PRICE PAID for 


65 New Bond St. 
(Mayiair 0651.) 
Metal Plates, OLD Teeth, 

GOLD chains, bracelets, rings, dc. BIG RISE — 
Loxpon TOOTH Co., Dept. 8.130. Baker Street, W. 1. 
( LD Photographs of Life in England, 1840—1914 

required for forthcoming Volume. Studies or 
groups, but not conventional portraits. Reply, sending 
details only, to Box A614 








INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), 


ROUND THE 
WORLD 


AS CHEAPLY AS 
STAYING AT HOME 


Very few realise this—that the cost of this 
life's ambition, a tour round the wor'ld, 
can be so surprising!y low. For example, 
you can make the journey, first-class 
throughout, both steamships and trains for 

£147 1s. 6d. via Canada, 


Zealand, Fiji, | Australia, 
South Africa. 


£160 1s. 6d. via Canada, Fiji, New 
Zealand, Australia, Ceylon and 


New 
and 


India. 
£176 3s. 6d. via Canada, Japan, 
and China, Straits Settlements, 


Ceylon and India. 


Two years’ date limit. 
Stop-overs where you like. 


Our special Round the World book describes 
70 fascinating routes—besides which there 
are countless side-trips. May we send you 
a copy? 


aie E BCiFl E 


GREATEST 
TRAVEL 
62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), —. 


SYSTEM 














S.W.1: 103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3: 
Local Agents Everywhere. 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
= PINE CO LL Be EE. 


4,100 feet. Boys, 12-19. 
Individual education and care. 
Examination Coaching. Character. 
Headmaster: J. M. 38. BARNARD, 


i secieintets 
Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 
Junior Branch, 8-11. 
Modern Languages. 
Health. Sports. 
M.A. (Cantab.). 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
ULrHORS.—MSs. of all descriptions invited for 
prompt publication by firm of 36 years’ standing. 
Fiction specially required. £50 Cash for Poems. | Par- 
ticulars free.—STOCK WELL, LTD., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 
JOURNALISM offers real opportunities to educated 
e men and women. The Premier School of Journal- 
ism gives sound, professional training in Article and 
Story Writing. Its pupils have earned tens of thousands 
of pounds. Free sample lesson and much interesting 
information from 
PREMIER SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 

15 Premier House, Brunswick Sqvare, London, W.C. 1. 
ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly executed. 
4MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000.— 
Miss N.MACPARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd.,Westcliff-on-Sea. 
ets tae WANTED.—Songs and musical comps, 
) also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement, 
PETER DEREK, LTD., ZB, 1404 Shaftesbury Ave. W.C.2. 

YPEWRITING & DUPLICATING,—General MSS 
10d. per 1,000 words, Scientific 1s., carbons 2d. per 
1000,—ERIC CARSLEY, 49 Newton Street, Newark, Notts. 
oo FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare timc Send for free booklet.—REGENY 




















Palace Gate, 














FOYLES 
FOR BOOKS 


Booksellers to the World 


Over two 
books in 


million new and second-hand 
stock. Catalogues free on 


mentioning interests. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


5660 (10 lines). 








Gerrard 


Telephone: 





FE 








' QUIXNOTE 


CINEMAS 
CADEMY CINEMA 


Oxford Street. 2981. 





Ger. 





ANNA STEN and FRITZ KORTNER 
in DOSTOIEVSKY’S famous Classic, 
“THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOY ” 


By Special L.C.C. Licence. 





QV ERYMAN (opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
4 Pabst Season. 27th & 28th, 
30th, 


HAM 2285). 
ATLANTIDE (A). 29th & 
KAMERADSCHAFT (A), 31st, Ist & 2nd, Don 
(U) with Chaliapine and George Robey. 





——— 


“i 
FOR THE TABLE. &c. 





tie: 
N ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
Bt is the perfect gift for friends at home or abroad, 
In tins 2s, dd., 4s. 4d., 6s. 6d., 8s. Gd., 10s, 6d, 
By inland post, 2s. 10d., 5s. 1d., 7s. 3d., 0s 3d, Lis, 6d, 
Complete price list on request. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD, 
108 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 





——=—=—=—= 
MISCELLANEOU 


ie a Ilandwoven Tweed, 

Stockings and Wader Socks. 
on request.—MANAGER, 

COCKROACHES? Then 


H* x ‘aise 


YOt 
universally 

















selecte <d. Handkut 
Tweed patterns free 
Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free st 


winostec Satna ate, 








UNION COCK ROACH Paste 
and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe; extermination guaranteed; — trom Chemj lists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers. Howarras, 
$73 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. ‘Tins 1,6, 2/6, 4,6, post free. 








HOTELS AND BOARDING + HOUSES 








a %.. K rH E REO. Bb. 

i THE CENTRAL BUREAU OF THE HOTEL INDUSTRY” 
About accommodation anywhere. The A.B.B. hag 
the most comprehensive Register of Hotels and Boarding 
Establishments in Great Britain. Telephone, write or 
call for Enquiry Form 22, to enable you to specify your 
requirements in detail. We will put you into touch with 


iust the place you want. Our scrvice to the public ig 
absolutely free—by post or in person, 
ACCOMMODATION BOOKING BUREAU, LTD., 


155 Charing Cross Road, Lindon, W.C. 2, 
Gerrard 5484 (four lines). 
AND EARLY SUMMER 


or telephone: 





SPRING HOLIDAY, 
HUNT 7 id ‘BISHOP STE NTON, 
TEIGNMOU' 
M ietabilshed 187 - 

Offers special advantages of ECONOMY, 

the best Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELEcTRIC LIGHT 

Write for Illustrated Tariff. 


... and then THE RED HOUSE—so near London, 
so far from London’s nojse and grime. Ten acres of 
lovely garden surround this comfortable house... 
with tennis courts, croquet lawns, billiards, bridge 
(and golf nearby) to amuse you. Our cooking too, is— 
well, some people say, perfect! But come and judge 
for yourself ! 


COMFORT and 





Batis. 








THE RED HOUSE, 
LEATHERHEAD. 
An hotel... and a Home 

Mrs. Prior, Resident Proprietress, will be glad to 
send you details and particulars. 

20 minutes from Waterloo. One minute from the 
station. ‘elephone: Leatherhead 164. Private suites 
available. 

ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board: 
bed and breakfast, 30s.—Particulars, SECRETARY, 











96 Belgrave Road, 8.W. 1.—Victoria 3347. 
VURKNEMOU'TH, — Southbourne-on-Sea. South 

I bourne House. Finest position on cliffs. Terms 

moderate. 

P\ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 


BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. « c. water, 








Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. RAC 
Iiid. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 


YDINBURGH.—The 
I ’ Edinburgh. Tel. 


YUCrescent. Tgmis.: ‘* Melcrest,’ 
VALMOUTH.—Tregwynt Guest House, on sea front, 
I most comfortadle, quiet, separate oe excellent 
food, wonderful climate. 4-5 gns. : winter 3-3}. 
ARKS’ SPUR,” High Salvington, ‘aume 
Homely guest houseon Downs, overlooking Worthing, 
Extensive views.—Misses HALE. ‘Tel. : Swandean 112, 
N FALLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
M Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Iilus. Pros} ectus free. 


31295. 




















Two Resident Physicians, 
EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 
Ask for Dese “ee List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REF RESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 
P. B. Bf. A., St. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1 
YURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
S quarters, —— in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List “* S.’’, stating requirements, to ** SU RREY 
‘TRUST,’ > prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 
THERE to stay in — —THE LODGE, 1 St. 
W George’s Square, S.W. t0om and Breakiast, 
5s. a night or 30s. , weekly (one aight only 5s. 6d.), With 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 


LTD., 














———— 
— 


ersills 


yy SEASICK REMEDY 


RELIEVES STOMACH 
DISTRESS WHEN 
TRAVELLING_» 
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